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Attached  is  a  copy  of  CIO  Web  Business 
The  articles  take  a  cross-functional  look 
at  leveraging  the  Web  to  add  enterprise 
value.  Thought  you  might  be  interested.. 


Is  Your  W 


More  clients  —  including  462  of  the  Fortune  500  —  trust  CA  security  soft¬ 
ware  than  all  the  partial,  proprietary  solutions  offered  by  IBM/Tivoli,  Platinum 
and  Boole  &  Babbage. 

CA  Security  Software  Is  #1. 

CA  holds  more  security  “firsts”  than  any  other  vendor.  CA  was  the  first  to 
secure  IBM’s  DB2  platform  (two  years  before  IBM).  CA  was  the  first  to  identify 
and  address  all  the  security  risks  of  UNIX  and  NT.  And  with  the  introduction  of 
ICE  (Internet  Commerce  Enabled™),  CA  is  the  first  to  make  it  safe  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Internet. 


Ilnicenter  TNG  Is  The  Industry  Standard 
For  Network  And  Systems  Management. 


Unicenter  ^/Single  Sign-On r 


Single  Sign-On  lets  users  use  one  password  and 
sign' on  once  for  every  platform. 


w 


Datamation 


LAN 


YEAR 


Unicenter®  TNG™  offers  the  only 
integrated  solution  for  true  end- 
to-end  enterprise  management. 
With  support  for  every  major 
hardware  platform  and  operat¬ 
ing  system,  Unicenter  TNG  is 
open,  scalable,  extensible  and 
100%  vendor-neutral.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Unicenter  TNG  offers  all 
kinds  of  powerful  and  exciting 
new  features  like  a  real-world, 
3-D  interface  with  virtual  reality, 
Business  Process  Views™  and 
advanced  agent  technology. 

No  other  management 
software  offers  anything  like  it. 


Secures  Mora 

Data  Than 

tors  Combined. 


a  Consistent  Look/Feel  Across  Platforms 
a  Central  &  Localized  Security  Controls 
a  Full  Audit  &  Control  of  OS  Supervisor  Functions 
a  Complete  Access  Controls 
a  Policy-Based  Access  Controls 
a  Multi-Platform  Single  Sign-On 
a  Enterprise-Wide  Security  Event  Monitoring 
a  2D,  3D  &  Web  User  Interface 
a  NT  Workstation  for  Legacy  Security  Controls 
a  Secure  and  Manage  Every  IT  Security 
Resource 

a  Focal-Point  Security  Administration 


a  Integrated  Functions  Built  on  Common  Objects 
&  Services 

a  Open  Connectivity  to  Existing  Systems  and 
Applications 

a  Centrally  View  Any  Security  Event  That  Occurs 
Anywhere  in  the  Enterprise 
a  Propagate  Security  Events  from  the  C/S  and 
Mainframe  or  Midrange  Environments 
a  Extended  Security  Controls 
a  Windows-Based  Administration 
a  Advanced  Auditing/Reporting/Monitoring 
Cross-Platform 


The  Best  Feature  Of  All  is  Unicenter  TNG 
Is  Shipping  Today. 


SHIPPING 


ro»/u 


While  our  competitors  are  talking  about  a  framework  for  the 
“future,”  Unicenter  TNG  is  a  proven  soft¬ 
ware  solu¬ 
tion  that’s 
available 

today.  It’s  real,  it’s  mission-critical  and 
it’s  up  and  running  in  thousands  of 
sites  around  the  world  for  some  of 
the  smartest  clients  in  the  world. 

Our  clients  sleep  soundly  every  night 
knowing  that  all  their  IT  assets  are  safely 
protected  by  the  best  security  soft 
ware  in  the  world.  Shouldn’t  you? 


For  More  Information  Call 
1-888-864-2368 
Or  Visit  www.cai.com 


(Computer® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©1997  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


THE  WORLD’S  SHORTEST  SHORT  STORIES.  Four  oj  a  series. 
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The  Moral: 

WilTel’s  best-of-class  solutions  will  grow  along  with  your  company. 


MAILROOM 


If  only  he  had  called  WilTel.  We  would 
the  Meridian  1  system.  Then  this  storj^ 
beginning?  Because  at  WilTel,  our 
Meridian  1  system.  We’ll  take  r of 
Enhancements.  Which  means 


ower  Network™  solution  like 
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on  the  cover 


An  intranet 
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linCOVer  a  sunken  byW 

treasure  of  information. 


Capt.  Don  Nash  of 
the  U.S.  Atlantic 
Command 
Cover  photo 
by  Walter  Calahan 
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Joining  Forces 

COVER  STORY:  MILITARY  INTRANET  At  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
Command,  stovepipe  barriers  among  departments  used 
to  keep  personnel  working  in  isolation.  Today,  a  ground¬ 
breaking  intranet  is  giving  everyone  access  to  the  same 
cutting-edge  information.  By  Jay  Finegan 

Local  Color 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  From  coast  to  coast,  your 
Web  site  is  killing  them.  In  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  may 
be  killing  business.  A  few  things  you  should  know  about 
hosting  a  Web  site  in  cultures  you  don’t  know. 

By  Lynda  Radoseuich 

Funky  Music 

SALES  AND  DISTRIBUTION  This  year,  music  fans  don’t 
have  to  go  to  a  record  store  to  buy  a  CD.  Next  year,  they 
won’t  have  to  buy  a  CD.  By  Peter  Fabris 


Enabling  the  Information  Agc“ 


©1997  Oracle  Corporation.  Oracle  is  a  . registered  trade¬ 
mark  and  Enabling  the  Information  Age  is  a  trademark 
of  Oracle  Corporation.  All  other  company  and  product 
names  aa*  trademarks  of.their  respective  owners. 


How  do  you  become  a  successful  retailer  without  a  retail  o 
That’s  the  story  of  Amazon.com,  one  of  the  Web’s  most  successful 
business  stories.  Amazon.com  has  one  thing  its  mall-based 
competitors  don’t-the  best  technology  for  electronic  commerce. By 
combining  an  Oracle  database  with  DIGITAL  AlphaServer  systems, 
Amazon.com  offers  2.5  million  titles  and  personalized  service  to 
thousands  of  site  visitors  a  day.  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 
With  a  database  as  powerful  as  Oracle’s,  Amazon.com  can  keep 
track  of  orders,  financial  transactions,  inventory,  shipping  and 
receiving.  And  it’s  all  backed  by  a  bank  of  reliable  DIGITAL 
AlphaServer  systems,  whose  built-in  growth  potential  has  easily 
managed  Amazon. corn’s  phenomenal  growth  rate. 

So  when  you're  ready  to  start  your  own  electronic  commerce  venture, 
start  with  Oracle  and  DIGITAL.  After  all,  we  wrote  the  book  on  it. 
For  more  information,  call  1-800-633-1059  ext.  11934.  Or  find  us  on 
the  Web  at  oracle.com  and  digital.com. 


Welcome  to  the  Year  2000 
Application  Renovation 
Center8"  from  Cap  Gemini. 

W  hy  stick  your  in-house  developers 
with  the  painful  task  of  Y2K  renovations, 
when  you  can  outsource  it  to  a  factory 
that  offers  turnaround  times  of  just  four 
weeks  from  spec  to  delivery,  with  a  100% 
renovation  guarantee? 

Call  Cap  Gemini’s  TransMillennium™ 
Services  group  or  visit  our  Web  site  today. 
We’ll  show  you  the  automated  tools  and 
high-speed  methodology  we’re  using  to 
analyze  and  renovate  more  than  2.5  billion 
lines  of  code  for  200+  clients  worldwide. 
We’ll  provide  you  with  a  price  quote  on  any 
MVS  COBOL  or  other  language  renovation 
as  well.  And,  we  ll  reduce  that  quote  by  10% 
if  you  initiate  a  project  within  two  weeks. 


All  of  which  is  our  way  of  taking  the  Y2K 
problem  off  your  hands.  And  a  big  load 
off  your  mind. 


4B-H0UR 

QUOTE 


on  standard  renovation  groups. 


10% 

DISCOUNT 


on  projects  initiated  within  2  weeks. 


100% 

GUARANTEE 


with  extended  warranties  available. 


4-WEEK 

TURN-  from  spec  to  delivery. 

AROUND 


For  full  details,  call  Cap  Gemini  at 
I-888-Y2K-T0DAY.  Dr  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.usa.capgemini.com/y2k 


Cap  Gemini 


Cap  Gemini  America,  Inc.,  TransMillennium1?  Services, 

1114  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  29th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10036 
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Sound  Without  Fury 

NETREPRENEURS  Liquid  Audio’s  Web-enabled  music  distribu¬ 
tion  is  designed  to  quiet  music  industry  fears.  By  Art  Jahnke 


A  Very  Public  Affair 

G  R  AY  M  ATT  E  R  S  In  Web  commerce,  traditional  assumptions 
about  privacy  are  rapidly  becoming  old-fashioned  notions — 
but  there  are  some  limits.  By  Wayne  D.  Bennett 

Stacking  the  Deck 


Inside  Section  1 


WebBusiness 


CUSTOMER  INTERFACE  As  Web  searching  grows  ever-more 
complicated,  winning  the  search-engine  game  requires  keeping 
a  few  tricks  up  your  sleeve.  By  Jim  Sterne 


Community  Theater 

THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION  Can  corporate 
players  be  convincing — or  successful — in 
the  communitarian  role?  By  Scott  Kirsner 


COVER  STORY:  ENTERPRISE  APPLICA¬ 
TIONS  Successfully  smuggling  infor¬ 
mation  across  the  no  man’s  land  between 
enterprise  software  packages  can  have 
more  bottom-line  impact  than  the 
applications  themselves. 

INTERVIEW:  MALCOLM  SPARROW 


CIOs,  wringing  operational  efficiencies 
from  IT  investments,  may  be  oblivious  to 

.  ,  the  side  effects  of  their  success, 

search  techniques.  By  Mike  Canpo 


8U 


Winning  Moves 

POWER  SOURCE  Don’t  let  users  become  pawns  of  remedial 


Home  Improvement 

BY  REDESIGN  Epson  took  a  good  page  and  made  it  great. 


By  Anne  Stuart 


DEPARTMENTS 
1 2  Home  Page 
14  In  My  Opinion 

Letter  from  the  publisher  •  New  on  our  Web  site 


Threads 


Wiser  and  Older  •  Radiointeractive  •  Consumer, 
Heal  Thyself  •  Mailicious  Conduct  •  Less  Is  More  • 
Computer  Couture 


88  Portfolio 
90  Index 


YEAR  2000  CHALLENGE  Is  the  com¬ 
bination  of  an  immovable  deadline  and 
stiff  competition  for  staff  keeping  you  on 
the  run? 

ST0  RY  I N  D  EX  An  index  of  all  major 
articles  published  in  CIO  in  1997. 

EXECUTIVE  COUNSEL  Bag  the  tech  talk. 
Successful  meetings  require  planning, 
practice  and  plain  English. 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  Network 
computers:  Get  the  skinny  on  the  thin 
client  revolution. 

WORKING  SMART  Iowa’s  automated  pay¬ 
ment  and  data  collection  system  allows  a 
lean  staff  to  handle  a  growing  workload. 
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It's  the  bandwidth  nightmare:  You  buy  extra  capacity 
to  cover  the  occasional  need  and  wind  up  paying  for 
unused  real  estate  on  the  line.  Or  you  forego  the 
investment,  only  to  end  up  in  the  hot  seat  when  your 
bandwidth  falls  short.  UUNET®  Burstable  Services 
solve  the  problem.  You  get  the  full  capacity  of  your 
own  T-1  or  T-3  connection  —  but  pay  only  for  actual 
use,  based  on  round-the-clock  sampling.  It's  just 
one  of  many  innovations  that  make  UUNET  the 
world's  number  one  Internet  provider  for  business. 

Call  us  at  1  800  465  1789,  or 

visit  www.uu.net/wm14  a  1 1  ^ 

we'll  make  sure  you  have 

exactly  what  you  need  ^ 


+1  703  206  5600  Web  Hosting:  1  800  258  4039 
VARs/Resellers:  1  888  886  3810 

©  1997  UUNET  Technologies,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  WorldCom,  Inc. 

All  rights  reserved.  The  UUNET  logo  is  a  trademark. 


THE  INTERNET  AT  WORK 


ORIGIN  SERVER 
THE 

BANDWIDTH 

engine; 

To  begin,  you  have  data. 

To  compete,  you  must 
understand  it. To  win, 
you  must  wield  it  more 
strategically.  Bandwidth 
for  bigger  problems. 

Bandwidth  for  better 
decisions.  Bandwidth 
for  the  next  century. 


/bandwidth 


strategic  computing 


©  1 997  Silicon  Graphics.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Silicon  Graphics  is  a  registered  trademark.  Bandwidth  Engine.  Origin.  0rigin2000,  and  the  Silicon  Graphics  logo  are  trademarks  of  Silicon  Graphics,  Inc. 
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Picking  Winners 


PREDICTING  SUCCESS  IS  HARDER  THAN  PREDICTING  FAILURE.  FAILURES 
so  outnumber  successes  that  the  odds  of  getting  it  right  strongly  favor 
the  pessimists. 

My  own  brush  with  predictive  genius  occurred  more  than  a  decade 
ago  when  DeWitt  Henry,  a  literary  editor  and  friend,  told  me  that  two 
poets  working  in  the  Boston  area — Derek  Walcott  and  Seamus  Heaney — would 
probably  win  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature.  Both  have  since  won. 

I  consider  that  a  remarkable  feat  of  prognostication.  What  does  it  take  to  place  a 
winning  bet  on  success?  Knowledgeability  helps.  (In  Dc Wirt's  case,  as  founding  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  literary  magazine  Ploughshares ,  his  job  was 
to  recognize  the  signs  of  exceptional  quality  in  poets 
and  fiction  writers.)  But  simple  knowledgeability 
alone  is  insufficient,  especially  in  an  arena  like  the 
Web,  where  the  newness  of  the  medium  frustrates 
efforts  to  anticipate  behavior.  An  unfettered  imagi¬ 
nation  can  knit  together  knowledge  and  possibility 
in  unexpected  ways. 

Take  the  case  of  Gerry  Kearby  (see  Senior  Editor 
Art  Jahnke’s  “Sound  Without  Fury,”  Page  30,  as 
well  as  Staff  Writer  Peter  Fabris’s  “Funky  Music,” 
Page  68).  Kearby  describes  his  background  as 
knowing  “how  to  build  systems  that  make  profes¬ 
sional  soundtracks.”  Yet  now,  as  the  founder  of 
Liquid  Audio,  he  finds  himself  in  the  business  of 
distributing  CD-quality  sound  across  the  Internet. 
As  Jahnke  portrays  it,  this  is  perhaps  more  a  deft 
understanding  of  a  marketplace  than  a  technical 
achievement — taking  full  account  not  only  of 
customers’  desires  but  also  of  the  fears  of  music  industry  players  who  see  in  the 
Web  the  looming  menace  of  their  own  obsolescence. 

The  cliche  that  the  Web  changes  everything  should  be  taken  seriously  on  many 
levels.  The  Web  changes  industry  dynamics  (consider  Amazon.com),  abruptly 
creating  novel  opportunities  by  also  changing  the  operational  economics.  Perhaps 
most  important,  though,  the  Web  has  begun  to  alter  our  thinking  about  funda¬ 
mental  features  of  life:  how  we  transact  commerce,  how  we  interact,  how  our 
neural  wiring  is  inexorably  being  remapped  to  account  for  hyperlinked  contexts. 

It  is  still  early  in  the  progress  of  these  transformations.  And  that,  of  course,  is 
one  of  the  reasons  we  will  see  years  of  trial  and  error  yielding  very  high  percent¬ 
ages  of  error.  I  hese  failures  may  be  predictable  en  masse,  but  they  are  unpre¬ 
dictable  on  the  singular  level.  Thus  it's  probably  an  acutely  uncomfortable  cli¬ 
mate  for  venture  capitalists. 

So  here's  a  little  prognostication  test  for  our  readers.  It  seems  likely  that  the  con¬ 
test  that  rages  between  Microsoft  and  Netscape  (along  with  Sun  and  Oracle  and 
assorted  others)  for  Internet  supremacy  will  have  important  ramifications  for  busi¬ 
nesses  everywhere.  What  do  you  predict  will  happen?  And  why?  Will  it  be  good  or 
bad  for  your  enterprise?  Let  us  know  what  you  think:  mccreary@cio.com. 
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(□  Cisco 

Powered  Network.. 


If  the  answer  is  Cisco,  you 
know  your  network  service 
provider  is  supported  by  the 
products  and  technology 
that  brought  the  Internet  to 
business.  In  fact,  the  Internet  as 
we  know  it  today  is  built  on 
Cisco  equipment. 

Cisco  Powered  Network 
service  providers  are  equipped 
to  make  your  network  work 
for  you.  Whether  it’s  Internet 
access,  ATM,  frame  relay  or 
other  data  services,  you  will 
know  your  business  is  getting 


the  quality  it  can  depend  on. 

Look  for  the  Cisco 
Powered  Network  mark  or  visit 
our  Web  site  at  www.cisco.com 
to  find  out  more  about  the 
participating  network  service 
providers.  Either  way,  you 
will  know  your  provider  is 
committed  to  giving  your 
business  the  most  in  reliable, 
secure  and  innovative  service. 
And  you  will  know  it’s  powered 
by  Cisco  -  the  company  that 
makes  the  world’s  networks 
work  for  business. 


Cisco  Systems 


©1 997  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


The  Network  Works. 
No  Excuses.™ 


IN  MY  OPINION 


From  Hyperlinks 
to  Hypervideo 


IN  HOWARDS  END,  PUBLISHED  IN  1910,  NOVELIST  E.M.  FORSTER  URGES  US: 
“Only  connect.” 

As  we  all  know,  sometimes  that’s  easier  said  than  done  except  per¬ 
haps  when  it  comes  to  the  World  Wide  Web. 

Since  the  Web  made  its  first  appearance  in  1990,  hypertext  links  fueled 
the  Internet’s  growth  because  of  their  ability  to  let  us  jump  directly  from 
point  A  to  point  B.  Thanks  to  IBM  Corp.  and  others,  the  next  innovation — 
hypervideo — appears  to  be  around  the  corner.  I  can  hardly  wait. 

Basically,  hypervideo  gives  users  multimedia  linking  ability  directly 
from  a  video  source.  IBM’s  implementation  of  hypervideo,  called  Hot 

Video,  was  developed  at  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  China  Research  Laboratory.  This 
technology  holds  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  you  and  your  enterprise  in 
the  not-too-distant  future. 

How  does  hypervideo  work? 
Imagine  that  you’re  viewing  a  Web 
video  clip  of  Monaco  and  you  spot  the 
Hotel  Loews  Monte  Carlo.  You  think 
this  might  be  a  great  place  to  stay  on 
your  next  trip.  But  you’ve  got  addi¬ 
tional  questions  about  cost,  weather, 
room  availability,  tourist  attractions 
and  so  forth.  With  hypervideo,  a  single 
click  will  take  you  to  and  from  the 
video  clip  to  the  Monaco  or  Loews 
Web  sites,  letting  you  get  quick 
answers  to  your  questions  at  the 
most  important  point  in  your  decision-making  process. 

In  the  future,  assuming  the  acceptance  of  digital  video  disc  (DVD)  technol¬ 
ogy,  when  you  see  James  Bond  driving  the  newest  BMW  model,  you’ll  be  able 
to  click  from  the  movie  to  BMW’s  home  page,  checking  out  the  specifications, 
price,  delivery  and  color  availability.  Talk  about  instant  gratification! 

Hypervideo  will  be  a  major  improvement  in  the  transformation  of  plain- 
vanilla  video  into  a  true  multidimensional  information  medium. 

Think  about  how  you  could  apply  this  technology  within  your  organiza¬ 
tion.  If  you’d  like  to  share  your  thoughts  and  ideas  with  other  readers,  please 
feel  free  to  send  them  to  me  at  jlevy@cio.com.  Meanwhile,  have  a  happy  and 
healthy  holiday  season. 


Joseph  L.  Levy 
President  and  Group  Publisher 


cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 


New  On  Our  Web  Site 
CIO  Job  of  the  Week 

Read  detailed  descriptions  of  selected 
CIO  job  openings  from  across  the 
country,  updated  regularly.  If  you're 
looking  for  a  job,  make  this  your 
first  stop. 

www.  cio.  com/jotw 

Past  Articles  in  Full 

Curious  about  the  Web?  Wondering 
if  the  Internet  is  the  way  to  go  at 
your  company?  Visit  our  site  for 
answers  to  these  questions  and  for 
full-text  versions  of  past  articles 
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Use  This  Software  And  Your  Data 
Won  t  Be  The  Only  Thing  You  Save. 


Introducing  New  Protection  Suites  For  All 
Your  Messaging  And  Internet  Servers. 


These  new  Protection  Suites  provide  the  ultimate  in  data  pro¬ 
tection  by  combining  the  strengths  of  Computer  Associates’ 
award-winning  ARCserve®  backup  and  InocuLAN®  AntiVirus™ 

products,  along  with  application-specific 
backup  and  anti-virus  agents. 

In  environments  where  you  need 
to  have  access  to  data  24  hours  a  day, 

7  days  a  week,  you  can’t  afford  to  take 
down  your  Internet  or  messaging  servers 
to  provide  standard  protection  of  data — 
virus  scanning  and  backup.  With 
Cheyenne®  Protection  Suites,  you  can 
perform  “hot,”  online  backup  of  application 
data  with  integrity  and  still  maintain  access  to  data  at  all  times. 

Plus,  real-time  virus  protection  enables  your  users  to  work 
uninterrupted  and  remain  virus  free.  It  eliminates  viruses  from 


CA  offers  Protection 
Suites  on  multiple 
platforms  including 
Windows  NT,  OS/2,  and 
NetWare  for: 

•  Lotus  Notes 

•  Microsoft  Exchange 
Server 

•  Netscape  SuiteSpot 

•  Microsoft  Internet 
Information  Server 

•  Novell  GroupWise 


spreading  via  e-mail,  document  databases,  and  the  Internet — 
the  leading  causes  of  virus  infection. 


And,  thanks  to  tight  integration  between  InocuLAN  and 
ARCserve,  as  well  as  the  various  messaging  and  Internet 


applications,  these  Suites  deliver  superior  manageability,  faster 
backup  performance,  and  comprehensive  virus  scanning. 

Best  of  all,  they’re  backed  by  the  industry  leader  in  data  protec¬ 
tion,  Computer  Associates,  whose  software  is  trusted  by  more 
than  95%  of  the  Fortune  500. 

With  savings  of  over  40%,  these  Protection  Suites  are  a 
value-priced  solution.  Or  you  can  purchase  any  of  their  compo¬ 
nents  separately — ARCserve  backup,  InocuLAN  AntiVirus,  Backup 
Agents  for  the  specific 
Application,  and 
AntiVirus  Agents  for 
the  Application. 

Call  today  to  find 
out  more.  Tomorrow 
may  be  too  late. 


Call  1-800-243-9462 
Or  Visit  www.cai.com/cheyenne 
For  A  FREE  60-Day  Trial. 


(Computer® 

/I  SSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©1997  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


INTRODUCING 

NO-SWEAT 

NET. 


The  Internet  is  wonderful — and  worrisome. 

How  can  you  ensure  it's  a  productive  tool  and  not  a  seductive  distraction?  How  can  you  protect  confidential  information  from  intruders? 

How  can  you  maximize  its  business  potential  while  minimizing  your  financial  risk? 


Novell®  BorderManager  makes  it  possible. 


BorderManager,  Novell's  newest  Internet  product, 
is  the  industry's  first  integrated  family  of  directory-based  network  services  that  manages,  secures, 
and  accelerates  user  access  to  information  at  every  network  border — 
the  point  where  any  two  networks  meet. 

Through  tight  integration  with  NDS— the  world's  leading  cross-platform  directory  service — BorderManager 
can  decrease  the  cost  of  managing  your  intranet  while  safely  extending  your  business  out  to  the  Internet. 

And  what's  that  mean?  Freedom. 

The  freedom  to  leverage  your  existing  hardware  and  software  investments,  reduce  the  cost  of  managing  your  corporate  networks, 
and  increase  bottom-line  productivity  up  to  100%!  Any  network,  any  platform,  any  browser, 

BorderManager  is  the  complete  solution  to  make  the  Internet — and  everynet — make  sense  for  your  business. 

And  now  you  can  try  it  before  you  buy  it. 

Contact  your  participating  Novell  reseller  for  a  45-day  FREE  TRIAL  or  visit  our  Web  site  for  details.  Quantities  are  limited. 

www.novell.com/bordermanager 


Novell 


® 


orderManager 
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QUICK  HITS  AND  THE  BOTTOM  LINE 


Wiser  and  Older 

LET  THE  STATISTICS  open  the  story:  more 
than  600,000  members,  including  3,600 
who  signed  up  in  a  single  day  in  October 
1 997.  More  than  60  million  page  views  per 
month.  A  $10  million  infusion  of  venture 
capital  funding.  And  a  portfolio  of  big-name 
advertisers,  including  Ford  Motor  Co., 
Fidelity  Investments  and  Columbia  TriStar. 

It’s  all  on  the  revised  resume  of  Tripod 
Inc.  ( www.tripod.com ),  whose  Web  site  ini¬ 
tially  began  as  a  college-student  hangout  (see 
“An  After-School  Special,”  WebMaster, 
June/July  1995)  but  recently  reinvented  itself 
to  attract  a  broader — and  older — audience. 
As  the  numbers  suggest,  Tripod’s  latest 
makeover  is  paying  off. 

But  perhaps  most  notable  is  the  factor 
Tripod  credits  for  its  success:  its  emphasis  on 
virtual  communities,  an  approach  that,  for 
many  other  companies,  has  foundered  or 
flopped  (see  “Community  Theater,”  Page  38). 

The  site’s  new  look  hinges  on  what  its 
founders  call  “pods,”  or  online  communities 
of  interest.  Pods  feature  both  member- 
developed  and  professionally  created  con¬ 
tent  as  well  as  multiple  mechanisms  for 
members  to  talk  to  each  other. 

For  writers,  there’s  Writers’  Block;  for  car 
buffs,  Carburetor  Junction;  for  fashion 
fanatics,  the  Mod  Pod.  Tripod  expects  to 
launch  a  dozen  more  pods  on  subjects  ranging 
from  cooking  to  extreme  sports  before 
year’s  end. 

What’s  the  appeal  to  advertisers?  “The  site 
is  very  sticky,”  says  Lisa  Berklich,  director  of 


. 


Weekly  Reader:  Tripod's  Lisa  Berklich  says  the 
average  visitor  returns  to  the  Web  site  once  a  week. 

communications.  “When  people  build  a 
home  page  or  answer  a  quiz  or  go  to  a  con¬ 
ference,  they  leave  a  piece  of  themselves  at 
the  site  and  they’re  going  to  come  back.” 

And  they  do  come  back,  on  average,  once  a 
week.  That’s  enough  for  advertisers  like 
America  Online,  Sprint  and  Visa  as  well  as 
an  investors’  group  that,  in  announcing  the 
venture  capital  funding,  praised  Tripod  for 
“reaching  the  elusive  young  adult  audience.” 

While  Tripod  is  free  to  visitors,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  also  slowly  building  its  premium  or 
paying  membership.  About  1  to  2  percent  of 
its  members — 5,000  to  10,000  people — pay 
$3  to  $6  a  month  for  extra  disk  space,  services 
and  discounts.  -Anne  Stuart 


WHERE  THE 
MONEY  GOES 

Web  advertising  revenues 
for  the  second  quarter  of 
1 997  topped  $214  million, 
bringing  the  total  for  the 
first  half  of  1 997  to  $343.9 
million,  compared  with 
$267  million  for  all  of  1 996. 

Product  category  break¬ 
downs  are  as  follows: 


Telecommunications  — 
New  media - 


Consumer-related 
—  products 


7% 


13% 


30% 


22% 


Miscellaneous 


SOURCE:  Internet  Advertising  Bureau 


-  Financial  services 
Computer  products 
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PHOTO  BY  KELLER  AND  KELLER 


Galileo  combined 
data  with  new  technology, 
drew  conclusions  from 
careful  observation  and 
informed  others  of  his 
astounding  findings. 

When  Galileo  first 
peered  through  a  telescope, 
he  saw  something  that 
would  radically  alter 
man's  view  of 


the  cosmos  —  evidence 
that  the  earth  was  not  the 


HOW  CAN  LOOKING  THROUGH  A  TELESCOPE 
MAKE  THINGS  SMALLER  THAN  THEY  APPEAR? 


AT  ACXIOM,  WE  KNOW  THAT  VALID  DATA 
ALWAYS  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE. 


center  of  the  universe.  The 
data  showed  the  earth  to 
revolve  around  the  sun. 

At  Acxiom,  we've  built 
a  multi-national  company 
on  the  powerful  premise 
that  valid  data  in  the  right 
hands  at  the  right  time  can 
have  a  powerful  effect  on 
your  world. 

Through  Acxiom's 
integration,  management  and 


split-second  delivery  of  data  to  companies 
across  America,  we  are  helping  our 
customers  turn  information  into  profits 
and  providing  data  warehousing  and 
business  decision  support  for  the  most 
complex  marketing  challenges. 

As  the  leading  provider  of 
data  and  information  services, 

Acxiom  can  help  you  enhance  your 
universe  and  explore  it  better. 

Build  on  your  knowledge 
with  Acxiom.  It's  how  you  know. 


acxiom 

HOW  YOU  KNOW 

1-888-3ACXI0M  •  WWW:  http://www.acxiom.com  Privacy  assured 


THREADS  2 


Radiointeractive 


A  BOSTON  AREA  radio  sta¬ 
tion  wants  its  listeners  to 
turn  on  while  they  tune  in. 
Alternative  music  station 
WFNX  101.7  recently  launched 
FNX  Interactive,  a  Java-based 
application  that  lets  listeners  not 
only  find  out  what  song  is  being 
broadcast  on  the  radio  but  also 
provide  feedback  in  the  form  of 
ratings  and  comments  on  what’s 
being  played.  The  ratings,  which 
are  fed  into  a  database  and  can  be 
matched  against  demographic 
information  that  listeners  supply 
when  they  register  on  the  site, 
could  give  the  station  a 
valuable  new  market  re¬ 
search  tool,  officials 
say.  “Every  five  min- 


Mm 


utes, 
you’re 
getting  a 
whole  new 
set  of  data  on 
that  song,” 
says  Randy 
Thomae,  CEO  of 
Agent  Audio,  the  two-person 
startup  that  developed  the  tech¬ 
nology  behind  FNX  Interactive. 

At  the  WFNX  site  (www.wfnx. 
com),  listeners  can  see  which  disc 
jockey  is  on  the  air  and  what  song 
the  DJ  is  playing,  including  name 
of  the  artist  and  CD.  In  addition  to 
letting  users  rate  the  song  on  a 
scale  from  one  to  four  and  type  in 
free-form  comments  on  it,  the  soft¬ 


ware  automatically  finds  other 
Web-based  information  that 
relates  to  the  tune  or  artist  and 
automatically  creates  links  on  the 
fly,  Thomae  says.  Through  a  deal 
with  the  Newbury  Comics  record 
chain,  the  site  also  allows  users  to 
buy  the  CD  online. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  prov¬ 
ing  ground  for  Agent  Audio’s  soft¬ 
ware,  WFNX  owner  The  Phoenix 
Media/Communications  Group 
has  made  an  undisclosed  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  company.  Agent  Audio 
will  offer  its  technology  to  other 
radio  stations  in  early  1998,  with 
pricing  yet  to  be  determined, 
Thomae  says.  One  market 
researcher  believes  radio  stations 
will  welcome  the  chance  to  add  an 
interactive  twist  to  their  Web  sites. 
“What’s  clever  about  this  idea  is  it 
creates  a  need  to  visit  [a  sta¬ 
tion’s  Web  site]  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis,”  says  Larry 
Rosin,  president  of 
Edison  Media  Research, 
a  Somerset,  N.J.,  com¬ 
pany  that  does  market 
research  for  WFNX  and  a 
host  of  other  media  compa¬ 
nies.  Yet  Rosin  is  cautious 
about  the  Web’s  potential  to 
replace  other  forms  of  polling 
because  he  doesn’t  believe  “the 
Internet  provides  adequate  sam¬ 
pling  to  be  the  only  source  of  infor¬ 
mation,  yet.”  Even  so,  he  says,  the 
application  is  a  great  way  to 
answer  a  DJ’s  most  frequently 
asked  question:  What  was  that 
song  you  just  played?  -Sari  Kalin 


Consumer, 

Heal  Thyself 

Californians  can  now  comparison- 
shop  for  health-care  services, 
just  as  they  do  for  cars  or  home 
appliances,  thanks  to  a  free  Web- 
based  rating  service. 

California  Consumer  Health- 
Scope  ( www.healthscope.org ) 
lets  visitors  make  instant 
online  comparisons  of 
dozens  of  Golden  State 
health  maintenance 
organizations,  physician 
groups,  hospitals  and  other  medical 
services. 

Launched  in  November  1996, 
HealthScope  is  sponsored  by  the 
San  Francisco-based  Pacific  Busi¬ 
ness  Group  on  Health,  a  coalition 
of  employers  that  purchase  health 
benefits  for  their  employees.  Major 
members  include  Bank  of  America, 
Chevron  Corp.,  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.,  General  Electric  Co.,  GTE  Corp. 
and  Safeway  Inc. 

The  site's  goal,  says  project 
manager  Anne  Castles,  is  "to  get 
consumers  to  realize  they  need  to 
make  [health-care]  decisions 
based  on  quality  as  well  as  cost." 

Compiled  from  surveys  con¬ 
ducted  in  1996  and  1997,  the 
patient  report  cards  don't  evaluate 
individual  doctors.  But  they  do  rate 
HMOs,  physician  groups  and  other 
providers  on  factors  like  waiting 
times  for  appointments  and  the 
listening  skills  of  physicians. 

While  consumer  response  has 
been  strong,  the  health-care  com¬ 
munity  hasn't  universally  supported 
such  rating  efforts,  citing  concerns 
about  being  rated  by  patients  rather 
than  by  peers.  -Anne  Stuart 


SPEAKING  FREELY 

C  C  I  don’t  think  that  I,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
^  ^  States,  have  to  give  the  keys  to  my  house, 
or  my  files,  to  the  U.S.  government.  ^  % 

-Jim  Barksdale,  president  and  CEO,  Netscape  Communications  Corp  r  ^ 
speaking  at  The  Wall  Street  Journal's  Technology  Summit  97, 
about  the  government's  effort  to  guarantee  federal  access  to  encrypted  files 
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WE  BUILT 

THE  BACKBONE  OF 
THE  INTERNET. 


Information  is  your  greatest  asset.  Which  is  why  you  need  secure,  reliable,  open  communication  throughout  your 


entire  operation  and  beyond.  And  who  better  to  help  you  create  and  grow  your  network  infrastructure  than  the  p 


people  who  helped  build  the  ultimate  network-the  World  Wide  Web.  Sun™  software  solutions,  like  the  scalable 


Solaris™ operating  environment,  let  you  harness  the  full  power  of  network  computing.  So  you’re  able  to  provide 


a  lightning-fast  flow  of  information  between  you,  your  suppliers,  your  clients,  and  your  clients’  clients.  And 


with  SunLink',”  you’ll  be  able  to  run  all  your  existing  Windows  applications.  What’s  more,  you're  covered  by  Sun’s 


Network 

Software 

Solutions 


consulting,  education  and  support  services.  To  find  out  how  we  can  provide  a  solid  and  reliable  backbone  for  your 


# Sun 


microsystems 


business,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.sun.com/software/  or  call  800-786-7638.  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER;'' 


CAN  WE  BUILD  ONE 

FOR  YOU? 


01997  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved-  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems.  SunSoft,  the  Sun  Logo.  Solaris.  SunLink  and  The  Network  Is  The  Computer  are  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 


DLT  TECHNOLOGY  from  Quantum 


features  a  straighter  tape  path,  lower 
friction  and  an  adaptive  calibration  system 
that,  optimizes  tape  tension.  In  other 
words,  it’s  less  likely  to  develop  a  fatal 
glitch,  wipe  out  your  critical  backup  data 
and  send  you  scrambling  for  an  updated 
resume.  But  reliability  is  only  a  part  of  it. 
We’ve  also  made  DLT  technology  one  of 
the  fastest ,  most  sealeable  data  backup 
solutions  in  the  business.  So  while  twists 
and  turns  might  be  acceptable  for  sports 
cars,  mysteries  and  ice  skaters,  in  the  data 
business  straight  is  the  way  to  go.  For  more 
information  call  1-800-624-5545  X7000  or 
www.quantum.com  •  w w\v. d 1 1 st o rage . co m 


Quantum 

Capacity  for  the  Extraordinary"' 


Mailicious  Conduct 


THREADS  „ 


No  News  Is  Good  News:  Internet  ScamBusters'  Audri  Langford  helps 
people  avoid  getting  unwanted  e-mail. 


OF  THE  MILLIONS  of  e-mail  mes¬ 
sages  criss-crossing  the  Internet 
daily,  experts  say  20  to  25  percent 
may  qualify  as  spam  or  electronic  bulk 
mail.  Internet  service  providers  say  un¬ 
wanted  e-mail — even  from  legitimate 
businesses — has  long  been  the  biggest 
single  source  of  user  complaints. 

Given  that  level  of  consumer  disdain, 
why  do  marketers  use  bulk  e-mail? 

Because  it’s  legal  and  cheap.  By  spending  a 
few  hundred  dollars  to  buy  names  and 
arrange  for  automatic  distribution,  they 
can  instantly  reach  thousands  of  potential 
customers.  Even  if  most  say  no,  it  often 
takes  only  three  or  four  positive  responses 
to  turn  a  profit,  says  Audri  Langford,  who, 
with  her  husband  Jim,  edits  Internet 
ScamBusters  (www.scambusters.org), 
an  e-mail  newsletter  and  Web  site. 

If  you’re  sick  of  spam,  the  Langfords  say,  you  can 
reduce  your  daily  junk-mail  load  by  50  percent  or 
more  by  following  a  few  simple  steps: 

When  you  receive  junk  mail  telling  you  how  to  auto¬ 
matically  remove  your  name  from  the  sender’s  mailing 
list,  take  a  few  seconds  to  follow  the  instructions. 

Use  one  e-mail  address  for  personal  correspondence 
and  a  separate  one  for  posting  to  public  forums  such  as 
newsgroups  and  Web-based  chat  sites,  where  marketers 
frequently  harvest  addresses  for  bulk  mailings.  Then 


you  can  ignore  messages  sent  to  your  “public”  address. 

Use  an  e-mail  filter  to  automatically  delete  incoming 
messages  from  domain  names  commonly  used  by 
spammers.  Visit  wwiu.mmgco.com/nospam  for 
instructions  and  a  domain-name  list. 

Above  all,  don’t  patronize  companies  that  spam. 
Don’t  visit  their  sites,  don’t  request  more  information, 
don’t  forward  their  messages. 

Lor  more  resources,  articles  and  tips  on  avoiding 
spam,  visit  the  ScamBusters  Web  site.  -Anne  Stuart 


Less  Is  More  Anyone  who  doubts  that  the  basic  tenets  of 

capitalism  hold  true  in  cyberspace  should  read  Focalink  Communications 
Inc.'s  recent  report  about  the  diminishing  price  of  Web  advertising 
( www.focalink.com ).  Based  on  a  review  of  ad  rates  at  972  Web 
*  sites,  Focalink,  which  describes  itself  as  the  leading  provider  of 

independent  Web  advertising  management  solutions,  found  that 
the  price  of  advertising  decreased  most  on  sites  in  content  areas 
whose  numbers  increased  most. 

Weather  sites,  whose  numbers  increased  by  29  percent  from  August  to 
September,  showed  a  drop  in  average  CPM  of  16  percent  (from  $38.29  to 
$32.27).  Game  sites,  which  increased  5  percent  during  the  same  period, 
showed  an  average  CPM  drop  of  14  percent  (from  $44.86  to  $38.41). 

The  average  CPM  of  all  sites,  which  hasn't  varied  more  than  $1  in  five 
months  of  monitoring,  was  $39.26.  Those  sites  with  the  highest  average 
CPM  ($62.44)  were  audio  sites,  where  messages  sometimes  can  be  heard  as 
well  as  seen.  The  lowest  average  CPM  ($22.66)  was  found  on  shareware 
sites,  where  the  business  model  is  based  on  giving  things  away. 

-Art  Jahnke 


FUTURE  COMMODITIES 

The  number  of  devices 
accessing  the  Web  will  grow  from 

32  million  in  1996  to  300  million 

worldwide  by  early  2002. 

The  number  of  Web  users 
is  expected  to  grow  from 

28  million  last  year  to  175 

million  by  2002. 

The  percentage  of  users  buying  goods  and 
services  on  the  Web  is  expected  to  grow 

from  25  percent  in  1996  to  39 

percent  by  the  end  of  2001 . 

Web-based  commerce 
is  expected  to  expand  from 

$2.6  billion  in  1 996  to  more  than  $220 
billion  during  2001. 

SOURCE:  International  Data  Corp.'s  "Internet  Commerce 
Market  Model" 
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When  you’re  shelling  out  $4,000,000 
to  ring  in  the  Year  2000,  remember: 


SAS"  software 
didn’t  drop 
the  ball. 

While  other  software  companies  scramble  to 
help  you  adapt  your  programs  to  handle  the 
Year  2000  crisis,  SAS  Institute  has  just  one 
question:  What  crisis?  SAS  software  solution  s — 
from  data  warehousing  to  data  mining,  OLAP  to 
applied  analysis— are  ready  to  handle  dates 
through  the  year  20,000  AD.  And  you  can  easily 
change  the  interpretation  of  two-digit  years  to 
the  100-year  span  of  your  choice. 

SAS  software  customers  won’t  need  to  shell  out 
the  estimated  $3-$4  million  it  will  cost  the  average 
company  to  address  the  Year  2000  issue.  So  isn’t 
it  time  you  invested  in  the  world’s  best  decision 
support  solutions?  From  a  vendor  that  will  keep 
you  on  the  leading  edge  of  technology  into  the 
new  millennium — and  beyond?  Just  visit  us  at 
www.sas.com/y2k/  or  give  us  a  call  at  919-677-8200. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


E-mail:  cio@sas.com  www.sas.com/y2k/  919.677.8200  In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1997  by  SAS  Institute  Inc 


THREADS 


Computer  Couture 

STEVE  MANN  GIVES  new  meaning  to  the  phrase 
“plugged  in.”  Concealed  beneath  his  checked 
sport  coat  and  knit  vest,  Mann  wears  a 
Pentium  166-based  computer  with  two  3GB  hard 
drives  and  a  56K  radio  frequency  wireless  modem. 

A  push-button  input  device  hides  in  his  pants  pocket. 

A  cord  snaking  out  of  his  collar  connects  to  a  pair 
of  Coke-bottle  thick  eyeglasses;  a  tiny  black  display 
screen  mounted  in  the  left  lens  lets  him  read  e-mail 
messages  or  lecture  notes.  Mann  says  his  under¬ 
garments  hold  respiration  and  heart-rate  monitors. 

His  full  cyber-regalia  includes  a  miniature  eyeglass- 
mounted  camera  that  lets  others  share  his  world  and 
sometimes  serves  as  his  only  window  to  the  world.  A 
special  algorithm  he  developed  pieces  together  cam¬ 
era  images  into  David  Hockney-style  composites — 
what  he  calls  “painting  with  looks” — that  he  posts  on 
his  Web  site.  There  Mann’s  wife,  for  example,  can  see 
when  he  is  at  the  store  and  can  click  on  the  dairy 
counter  to  remind  him  to  buy  milk.  She  can  send  him  an 
immediate  e-mail  reminder.  And  if  she  happens  to 
remember  the  milk  earlier  in  the  day,  she 
could  send  him  an  e-mail  that 
would  have  displayed  when 
he  entered  the  store. 

Mann,  who  received 
a  PhD  from  MIT  in  September,  has  been 
inventing  and  experimenting  with  “per¬ 
sonal  imaging  systems”  since  his  high 
school  days,  when  his  interest  in  photog¬ 
raphy  and  imaging  spurred  the  creation 
of  his  first  “WearCam.”  These  early 
efforts,  not  exactly  fashion  statements, 
required  him  to  wear  a  bulky  backpack 
along  with  a  helmet  that  sprouted  anten-  n 
nas  and  cameras.  As  computer  compo¬ 
nents  have  shrunk,  however,  Mann 
has  been  able  to  assemble 
increasingly  less  conspicu¬ 
ous  rigs.  He  envisions  a 
day  when  wearing  com- 
puters  will  be  as  practical 
and  common  as  wearing 
a  shirt.  While  he  built 
his  early  rigs  from  scratch,  he 
now  uses  some  off-the-shelf  products, 
such  as  eyeglasses  from  The  Micro- 
Optical  Corp.,  an  input  device  by 
Handkey  Corp.  and  a  flexible  com-  A 
puter  by  ViA  Inc.  Wi 

Applications  abound  for  com¬ 
puter-mediated  reality  and  computer- 
supported  cooperative  living,  Mann 


ARE  THIN  CLIENTS 
A  FATHEADED  IDEA? 

A  Zona  Research  Inc.  survey  of  1 39  IT  buyers  found 
that  nearly  85  percent  of  them  do  not  plan  to  roll 
out  thin  clients  (Windows-based  terminals, 

NetPCs,  network  computers  or  generic  thin  clients) 
within  the  next  three  years.  Here's  why: 

Not  a  PC:  44% 

High  reliance  on/utilization  of  the  network:  44% 

Lack  of  applications:  33% 

Not  an  industry-standard  product:  31% 

Lack  of  Windows  compatibility:  23% 

Lack  of  performance:  22% 

Lack  of  support  for  standard  peripherals:  21% 


Not  upgradable:  18% 
Other:  21% 


says.  People  with  impaired  vision  could  use  computer- 
based  visual  filters  to  help  them  read  by  augmenting, 
diminishing  or  altering  the  text  they  see.  A  commu¬ 
nity  of  people  dressed  in  computer  clothing  and 
linked  over  the  Internet  could  keep  tabs  on  and  even 
protect  one  another. 

Mann,  who  in  January  starts  as  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Toronto’s  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering  department,  is  not 
alone  in  his  pursuit  of  high-tech  apparel.  In 
October,  the  International  Symposium  on 
Wearable  Computers  drew  nearly  400  par¬ 
ticipants  to  Cambridge,  Mass.;  there  they 
listened  to  presentations  with  titles  such  as 
“A  Wearable  Computer-Based  American 
Sign  Language  Recognizer.”  Like  Mann, 
several  attendees  wandered  around  the 
conference  hotel  “packing”  computers. 
David  Covin,  a  programmer  from 
Chicago,  sported 
Xybernaut  Corp.’s 
,  Mobile  Assistant 
wearable  com¬ 
puter  around  his 
waist,  the  unit’s  head- 
mounted  display  encircling 
his  forehead.  While  hiking  the 
Appalachians  in  the  summer 
of  1997,  Covin  used  the  computer  to  read 
e-mail,  maintain  a  public  trip  journal  on  the 
Web  and  check  his  location  via  the  global 
positioning  system  (GPS).  Says  Covin:  “I 
just  like  the  idea  of  having  a  computer 
with  me  all  the  time.”  -Sari  Kalin 
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)N  BY  CHRIS  LENS 


©  1997  LBMS,  Inc.  Process  Engineer  is  a  trademark  of  LBMS.  All  rights  reserved 


Budget  overruns.  Missed  deadlines.  Undelivered 
functionality.  Complete  project  failures.  Too 
many  important  development  projects  face  these 
career-limiting  fates.  The  cause— out  of  control 
development  processes. 

The  key  to  project  success  is  implementing 
strong  process  management  using  Process 
EngineeC  from  LBMS. 

Process  Engineer  provides  a  clear  path 
for  planning,  developing  and  implementing  all 
of  your  projects,  from  application  development 
through  package  implementation.  Start  by 
tapping  into  libraries  of  proven  best  practice 
processes  for  even  the  most  complex  develop¬ 


ment  tasks.  Customize  these  to  meet  the  exact 


needs  of  your  organization. 

Maintain  control  throughout  the  develop¬ 
ment  process  with  hands-on  communications, 
reporting  and  management  tools  that  deliver 
both  high-level  views  and  detailed  status  of  all 
your  projects.  So  you  can  identify  and  solve 
small  issues  before  they  turn  into  big  problems. 

LBMS  is  the  undisputed  leader  in  process 
management.  We’ve  helped  CIOs  plan,  forecast 
and  deliver  thousands  of  projects.  On  time. 
Within  budget.  With  success.  And  project 
success  means  your  success. 

LBMS  Process  Engineer— it’s  job  security. 
For  more  information  on  Process  Engineer,  call 
1-800-345-5267,  or  visit  us  on  the  Web  today. 


SLBMS 


1 


This  device  is  subject  to  verification  to  the  FCC  Class  A  radio  frequency  emission  standards 
It  is  not,  and  may  not  be,  offered  for  sale  or  lease  for  use  in  a  residential  environment 

★Prices  and  specifications  valid  in  the  U  S  only  and  subject  to  change  without  notice  'For  a  complete  copy  of  our  limited  warranties, 
please  write  Dell  USA  L  P .  One  Dell  Way,  Round  Rock,  TX  78682,  Attn:  Warranties.  *IDC  Quarterly  Market  Tracker  Q297  BusinessCare 
and  DirectLine  are  service  marks  of  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  ''On-site  service  provided  by  third-party  providers  and  may  not  be 
available  in  certain  remote  areas  3Com  and  EtherLink  are  registered  trademarks  of  3Com  Corporation.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and 
Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation,  Windows  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks 
of  Microsoft  Corp.  ©1997  Dell  Computer  Corp.  All  rights  reservedTBoth  6100  systems  must  have  minimum  configuration  of  Dual  200 
MHz/512KB  Cache  Processors,  256MB  ECC  Memory,  (3)  9GB  HD's  and  RAID.  Limited  time  offer. 


PENTIUM.PRO 

PROCESSOR 


It  may  sound  trite,  but  we're  fighting  for  you.  To  put  an  end  to  the  prices  that  most 
customers  are  paying  for  high-end  systems.  Our  ammunition?  The  Dell  PowerEdge8 
6100  Pentium"  Pro  processor  server.  A  high-end  SMP  server  for  $12,999  that  has  four 
Pentium  Pro  processors,  redundant  hot-pluggable  cooling  fans,  hot-pluggable  hard 
drive  bays  and  ECC  Memory.  Need  more?  For  an  additional  charge  you  can  bolster 
your  PowerEdge  6100  with  an  expandable  RAD  controller,  redundant,  hot-pluggable 
power  supplies,  redundant  NICs  and  Automatic  Server  Recovery.  And  now  for  another 
weapon  in  our  arsenal:  exceptional  service.  We  offer  the  BusinessCareSM  4-hour  On-siteA 
response  option,  standard  Next-Business-Day  On-siteA  service  and  24x7  telephone 
support  lines.  And  being  one  of  the  leading  price/performance  systems  in  the  server 
category  has  helped  make  us  the  fastest  growing  major  server  manufacturer  around* 
Did  we  mention  we  also  have  key  relationships  with  some  of  the  major  players  in  the 
industry  like  Microsoft,  Intel,  Oracle  and  Informix?  Support  a  winning  cause.  Give  us 
a  call  or  visit  our  website. 


TO  ORDER  TOLL-FREE 


800-727-4281 


TO  ORDER  ONLINE 


www.del  l.com 

Mon-Fri  7am-9pm  CT  *Sat  10am-6pm  CT 
Sun  12pm-5pm  CT  In  CanadaTcall  800-839-0148 


ENTERPRISE  SERVER 


DELL®  POWEREDGE®  6100  SERVER 


200MHz  Pentium®  Pro  Processor 
64MB  EDO  ECC  Memory  (4GB  Max) 

512KB  Integrated  L2  Cache 

Dual  Integrated  PCI  Ultra/Wide  SCSI-3  Controllers 

4GB  Ultra/Wide  SCSI-3  Hard  Drive  (54GB  Max) 

24X  Max/12X  Min  Variable  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive 

Intel  Pro/1  OOB  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 

Intel  LANDesk8’  Server  Manager  v2.52 

10  Drive  Bays:  6  Hard  Drive,  4  Removable  Media 

10  Expansion  Slots:  6  PCI,  4  EISA 

3  Years  NBD  On-siteA  Service 

1  Year  DirectLineSM  NOS  Support 

7x24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware 

Technical  Telephone  Support 


$7499 


Order  Code:  200268 


ENTERPRISE  SERVER 


DELL  POWEREDGE  6100  SERVER 


4x200MHz  Pentium  Pro  Processors 
1 28MB  EDO  ECC  Memory  (4GB  Max) 

512KB  Integrated  12  Cache  per  Processor 
Dual  Integrated  PCI  Ultra/Wide  SCSI-3  Controllers 
9GB  Ultra/Wide  SCSI-3  Hard  Drive 
Dual  Peer  PCI  Bus 

24X  Max/1 2X  Min  Variable  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive 

Intel  Pro/1  OOB  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 

Intel  LANDesk  Server  Manager  v2.52 

10  Drive  Bays:  6  Hard  Drive,  4  Removable  Media 

10  Expansion  Slots:  6  PCI,  4  EISA 

3  Years  of  NBD  On-site'5  Service 

1  Year  DirectLine  NOS  Support 

7x24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware 

Technical  Telephone  Support 


$12,999 


Order  Code:  200319 


ENTERPRISE  SERVER 


DELL  POWEREDGE  6100  SERVER 


4x200MHz  Pentium  Pro  Processors 
256MB  EDO  ECC  Memory  (4GB  Max) 

1MB  Integrated  L2  Cache  per  Processor 
Dual  Integrated  PCI  Ultra/Wide  SCSI-3  Controllers 
3x9GB  Ultra/Wide  SCSI-3  Hard  Drives 
Dual  Peer  PCI  Bus 

24X  Max/1 2X  Min  Variable  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive 
PowerEdge  Expandable  RAID  Controller 
Intel  Pro/1  OOB  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 
Intel  LANDesk  Server  Manager  v2.52 


Redundant  Hot-Pluggable  Power  Supplies 
10  Drive  Bays:  6  Hard  Drive,  4  Removable  Media 
10  Expansion  Slots:  6  PCI,  4  EISA 
3  Years  of  NBD  On-siteA  Service 
1  Year  DirectLine  NOS  Support 
7x24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware 
Technical  Telephone  Support 


$27,199 


Order  Code:  200313 


Keycode  #13056  | 


BUY  TWO  QUALIFYING  POWEREDGE  6100S  AND  GET  A  POWEREDGE  RACK  FREE.  CALL  YOUR  SALES  REP  FOR  DETAILS* 


NETREPRENEUR! 


VIRTUAL  BUSINESS,  REAL  RESULTS 


Sound  Without  Fury 

Liquid  Audio’s  Web-enabled  music  distribution 
is  designed  to  quiet  music  industry  fears 


IQUID  AUDIO  INC.,  THE  SILICON 
Valley  startup  whose  digital  sound 
technology  could  spark  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  revolution  of  the  $12  billion 
music  business,  owes  an  unlikely 
debt  to  one  of  the  worst  movies 
ever  made:  Howard  the  Duck.  The 
1986  film  that  used  computers  to 
merge  cartoons  with  real  life  was  so  frighteningly 
awful  that  it  convinced  producer  George  Lucas  to 
get  out  of  the  business  of  building  digital  sound 
and  video  systems. 

Lucas’s  decision  left  many  former  employees 
looking  for  new  jobs.  Among  them  was  Gerry 
Kearby,  whose  company,  Integrated  Media  Systems 
(IMS),  had  contracted  with  Lucas  to  build  a  digi¬ 
tal  music  workstation. 

“We  were  left  holding  the  bag,”  says  Kearby, 
who  is  now  the  CEO  of  Liquid  Audio  (www. 
liquidaudio.com).  “But  we  built  the  first  two- 
track,  high-quality  digital  sound  system.” 

Thanks  to  Howard  the  Duck ,  Kearby  took  his 
technology,  as  well  as  more  than  a  decade  of  expe¬ 
rience  with  digital  audio,  to  the  Swiss  company 
Studer  Professional  Audio  when  they  bought 
IMS.  Eventually,  he  sold  out  to  the  Swiss  com¬ 
pany  and  then  took  some  time  off  to  think  about 
his  next  career  move. 

“I  watched  the  O.J.  trial  and  walked  my  dog,”  he  says.  “And 
while  I  was  walking  my  dog,  I  thought  about  what  I  know.  What 

I  know  is  how  to  build  systems  that 
make  professional  soundtracks. 
Then  I  started  thinking  about  the 
Internet.  I  looked  at  RealAudio,  and  I 
thought  I  could  try  to  come  on  the  market  as 
a  better-than-RealAudio  competitor,  but  that  makes  no  sense.  The 
first  law  of  marketing  is  that  it  is  better  to  be  first  than  it  is  to  be  bet¬ 
ter.  The  second  law  of  marketing  is  if  you  can’t  be  first  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  find  another  market  to  be  first  in.” 


So  Kearby  began  imagining  a  market 
for  a  technology  that  could  turn  every 
home  PC  into  a  kind  of  music  kiosk 
through  which  Web  users  could  listen  to 
music,  buy  music  and  download  music. 
Unlike  RealAudio,  which  delivers  high- 
quality  sound  via  the  Web,  Kearby’s  imag¬ 
ined  suite  of  software  would  work 
toward  quieting  music  industry  fears  that 
the  Web  was  about  to  set  all  music  free 
upon  a  sea  aswarm  with  pirates  (see 
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Overview 

International  Data  Corp.  (IDC) 
believes  that  36-track  tape  technol¬ 
ogy  will  ship  well  into  the  next 
decade  and  will  maintain  a  domi¬ 
nant  position  in  the  high-end  half¬ 
inch  installed  base  for  at  least  the 
next  five  years.  Our  research  shows 
that  36-track  technology  is  well- 
suited  for  high-access,  perfor¬ 
mance-sensitive  small  object  tape 
workloads.  The  large  installed  base 
of  36-track  drives  may  further  elon¬ 
gate  the  technology's  life  cycle. 


INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORPORATION 


SOLID  INVESTMENT: 
Many  companies  have  made 
tape  their  investment  of  choice. 


3  6 -Track  Tape  is  Alive  and  Ulell 


Hi?hli?hts 


36-track  tape  will  continue  to 
dominate  high-end  data  inter¬ 
change  workloads  for  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future. 

Vendors  are  continuing  their 
investments  in  higher-perfor¬ 
mance  and  lower-cost  36-track 
devices. 

Understanding  workloads  and 
applications  can  help  users  select 
the  right  technology. 
Application-specific  middleware 
investments  are  abundant  for  36- 
track  technology. 

Data  interchange  and  docu¬ 
ment/imaging  management 
workloads  are  a  "sweet  spot"  for 
36-track  technology. 


and  dominatin?  hi?h-end 
interchange  workloads 


By  J01  MW  and  DHVID  VELUUITE 


Square  tape  technology  or,  more 
specifically,  36-track  tape,  continues 
to  be  the  mainframe  and  midrange 
tape  technology  of  choice.  IDC 
research  shows  that  36-track  tech¬ 
nology  accounts  for  more  than  80% 
of  vendor  revenues  for  half-inch 
tape  drives  supporting  high-end 


and  mid-sized  system  applications. 

Introduced  as  the  data  inter¬ 
change  standard  for  tape  in  the 
early  1980s,  half-inch  cartridge  tech¬ 
nology  has  evolved  over  the  past 
two  decades.  One  breakthrough 
occurred  in  the  late  1980s  with  the 
introduction  of  36-track  technology. 


A  Computerworld  Custom  Publication 


The  introduction  of  36-track 
technology  doubled  track  density, 
raised  performance  and 
improved  reliability  of  half-inch 
cartridge  technology. 


Even  as  vendors  develop 
higher-capacity,  high-performance 
tape  drives,  their  investment 
in  36-track  technology  continues. 


Application  software  and 
middleware  vendors  continue  to 
develop  application-specific 
solutions  that  support 
36-track  technology. 


which  doubled  track  density,  raised 
performance  and  improved  reliabil¬ 
ity.  In  the  last  decade,  36-track  per¬ 
formance  has  been  increased  further 
through  controller,  drive,  robotic 
and  application-specific  software 
enhancements.  Investment  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  media  has  also  been  pro¬ 
vided;  today's  36-track  drives  can 
read — and  many  can  write  to — 18- 
track  cartridges. 

Even  as  vendors  develop  higher- 
capacity,  high-performance  tape 
drives,  their  investment  in  36-track 
technology  continues.  StorageTek  in 
particular  has  enhanced  36-track 
performance  and  automation  with 
faster  controllers,  libraries  and 
improved  tape  handling  tech¬ 
niques.  The  company  recently 
announced  that  its  Virtual  Storage 
Manager,  which  is  to  begin  ship¬ 
ping  in  early  1998,  will  support  both 
TimberLine  36-track  tape  and  high- 
capacity  RedWood  tape.  Sutmyn 
Storage  is  shipping  a  "virtual  tape" 
solution  with  support  for  36-track 
tape.  IBM  recently  announced  36- 
track  offerings  for  the  midrange 


market.  Finally,  at  least  one  36-track 
tape  manufacturer — StorageTek — is 
planning  to  deliver  Fibre  Channel 
connectivity  for  36-track  tape. 

Teasing  companies  have  also 
endorsed  the  technology  by  making 
36-track  tape  their  investment  of 
choice.  The  wisdom  of  this  strategy 
is  demonstrated  by  high  used 
equipment  values  and  a  scarcity  of 
product.  Perhaps  most  importantly, 
application  software  and  middle¬ 
ware  vendors  continue  to  develop 
application-specific  solutions  that 
support  36-track  technology. 

Applications  and  workloads 

To  better  understand  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  tape  technology,  IDC  uses  a 
three-dimensional  model,  consist¬ 
ing  of: 

Tape  workload 

Application 

Industry 

Tape  workload  describes  the  type 
of  activity  performed  by  the  tape 
devices.  It  includes: 

*+■  Backup  (for  onsite  application 
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recovery,  offsite  disaster  recov¬ 
ery  and  application  testing) 

**  Archival  (including  near-  and 
long-term  archiving) 

Data  interchange  (where  tape  is 
the  lowest  common  denomina¬ 
tor  of  data  exchange) 

Application  refers  to  the  type  of 
business  activity  supported  by  the 
technology.  IDC  uses  four  cate¬ 
gories  to  describe  application: 

Business  processing 
*+■  Decision  support 

Collaborative  computing 
Scientific 

Business  processing  refers  to  tra¬ 
ditional  activities  that  support  busi¬ 
ness-critical  operations,  such  as 
accounting,  HR  and  payroll.  OLTP 
and  database-intensive  applications 
are  also  in  this  category.  Such  appli¬ 
cations  tend  to  be  mission-critical 
(24x7)  and  update-intensive,  and 
have  highly  random  access  pat¬ 
terns.  These  environments  show 
high  levels  of  tape  use,  with  tape 
data  sets  created  to  support  report 
generation,  report  archive  and 
backups  for  application  recovery, 
data  interchange  and  application 
testing. 

Decision  support  applications 
environments  (which  may  involve 
a  data  warehouse)  typically  employ  * 
OLAP,  data  mining  and  data  analy¬ 
sis  tools  to  give  users  information 
access.  These  applications  tend  to 
be  bandwidth-intensive  with  heavy 
read  activity,  often  reading  the 
"data  interchange"  tapes  created  by 
business  processing  workloads. 
They  tend  to  be  business-critical 


(i.e.,  8x5)  but  are  not  necessarily 
mission-critical. 

Collaborative  computing  appli¬ 
cations,  such  as  E-mail  and  Lotus 
Notes,  are  often  referred  to  as 
"workgroup"  computing.  Like 
business  processing  and  decision 
support  applications,  they  tend  to 
be  read-intensive  but  have  a  more 
unstructured  data  content. 

Scientific  applications  are  com¬ 
pute-  and  bandwidth-intensive, 
and  vary  greatly  in  data  and  con¬ 
tent  types.  They  tend  to  have  larger 
I/O  request  sizes  with  a  mixture  of 
read  and  write  intensity,  and  fre¬ 
quently  (i.e.,  in  the  case  of  geospa¬ 
tial  applications)  require  enormous 
tape  capacities. 

Data  life  and  data  access  patterns 
are  often  a  function  of  industry.  For 
instance,  banking  applications  such 
as  checking  and  credit  card  tend  to 
be  on  predictable  monthly  and 
annual  cycles.  Transactional  vol¬ 
umes  are  affected  seasonally  (espe¬ 
cially  credit  card  activity),  but  the 
highest  activity  period  for  credit 
card  billing  inquiries  and  checking 
account  statement  inquiries  tends 
to  occur  shortly  after  the  statements 
are  sent  to  customers. 

Data  (in  the  form  of  reports)  will 
likely  be  kept  on  disk  or  fast  tape  for 
the  first  30  to  60  days,  then  migrated 
to  deep  archive  as  inquiry  activity 
declines.  Restoration  to  high-perfor¬ 
mance  36-track  tape  or  disk  may  be 
required  to  support  year-end  report¬ 
ing  and  statement  processing. 

Insurance  applications,  such  as 
claims  processing,  are  most  affected 


Business  processing 
environments  show  high  levels  of 
tape  use,  with  tape  data  sets 
created  to  support  report  generation, 
report  archive  and  backups  for 
application  recovery, 
data  interchange 
and  application  testing. 


Data  life  and  data  access  patterns  are 
often  a  function  of  industry. 
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not  by  predictable  monthly  and 
annual  cycles,  but  by  less  foresee¬ 
able  natural  disasters  and  seasonal 
factors  such  as  weather.  As  a  result, 
extremely  high  data  access  rates 
may  be  required  during  times  of 
"disaster." 

Document  management 

Document  management  and 
imaging,  which  is  emerging  as  a 
tape-intensive  environment,  is  hard 
to  classify.  Is  it  an  application  or  a 
workload? 

IDC  characterizes  document 
management  as  an  archival  work¬ 
load  that  supports  a  variety  of 
applications.  It  may  require  near-  or 
long-term  archiving  and  might  lend 
itself  to  multiple  alternative  tech¬ 
nologies  like  tape,  optical  or  mag¬ 
netic  disk,  depending  on  data  life, 
data  access  patterns  and  cost/ per¬ 
formance  tradeoffs. 

In  many  document  and  image 
management  applications,  data 
moves  through  a  hierarchy,  from 
higher-performance,  higher-cost 
technologies  to  lower-performance, 
lower-cost  ones.  Early  in  the  life  of  a 
data  object,  data  may  be  stored  on 
disk.  But  the  subsecond  response 
time  of  disk  products  comes  at  a 
high  cost,  and  once  the  use  of  the 
object  is  primarily  customer  ser¬ 
vice-related,  the  business  value  of 
subsecond  response  time  falls  off 
dramatically. 

In  many  customer  service  appli¬ 
cations,  response  times  of  30  sec¬ 
onds  are  acceptable  and  dramati¬ 
cally  more  cost-effective.  For  these 
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applications,  high-performance  36- 
track  tape  combined  with  high¬ 
speed  automation  is  the  next  logical 
choice  for  object  storage. 

This  tape  strategy  is  often  used 
in  institutional  investor  applica¬ 
tions  with  daily  report  cycles.  In 
such  applications,  report  access  fre¬ 
quency  diminishes  rapidly  with 
time.  As  a  result,  data  is  likely  to  be 
kept  on  disk  or  high-speed  tape  for 
the  first  few  days  to  months,  then 
migrated  to  high-capacity,  slower 
tape  for  deep  archive  as  access  fre¬ 
quency  falls  off. 

For  applications  such  as  credit 
card  image  statements  and  check 
image  processing  which  capture 
images  on  a  daily  basis,  but  gener¬ 
ate  reports  on  a  monthly  basis,  a 
better  strategy  may  be  to  write 
image  data  directly  to  tape  until 
reports  are  sent  to  customers,  then 
migrate  data  to  disk  when  access 
frequency  increases  after  customer 
statements  go  out. 

Document  management  and 
imaging  can  be  found  in  support  of 
business  processing  applications, 
such  as  claims  processing  in  the 
insurance  industry,  HR  applications 
(e.g.,  resume  storage  and  retrieval), 
or  the  storing  of  portfolio  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  brokerage  industry. 

Each  application  and  industry 
differs  in  the  data  access  patterns 
and  required  response  time  to  meet 
expected  service  levels.  A  range  of 
technology  exists  to  meet  service 
levels  and  access  patterns.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  for  users  is  to  match  the  per¬ 
formance  cost  with  business  value. 
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Where  hoes  36-track  tape  fit? 

Factors  to  consider  when  choos¬ 
ing  a  tape  technology  include  aver¬ 
age  data  set  size,  data  access 
characteristics,  drive  performance, 
controller  performance,  connectiv¬ 
ity  options,  robotic  performance, 
scalability,  application  and  middle- 
ware  software  support,  and  cost. 

As  with  disk  storage,  one  size 
won't  fit  all.  IDC  believes  36-track 
tape  will  continue  to  dominate 
high-end  data  interchange  work¬ 
loads  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Applications  that  require  high  data 
access  frequency,  less  than  a  full 
volume  of  data  per  request  and 
access  times  of  less  than  30  seconds 
remain  the  36-track  sweet  spot, 
especially  when  combined  with 
high-speed  automation  and  appli¬ 
cation-specific  middleware  sup¬ 
porting  access  at  the  data  set  level 
and  not  the  volume  level. 
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“Funky  Music,”  Page  68).  Kearby’s  sys¬ 
tem  would  offer  the  industry  some  reas¬ 
surance,  he  says,  by  encrypting  download¬ 
able  files  so  that  they  could  be  played  only 
on  the  computer  to  which  they  were 
downloaded  and  could  be  written  to  a 
CD  only  one  time — and,  of  course,  only 
after  users  had  paid  for  them.  The  new 
industry-friendly  technology  would  also 
imprint  every  file  with  a  “watermark” 
that  would,  in  the  case  of  suspected  pira¬ 
cy,  be  traceable  to  the  original  buyer. 

“We  were  trying  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  industry  and  build  a  system 
that  would  let  everybody  in  the  indus¬ 
try  food  chain  profit  from  the  Internet,” 
Kearby  says. 

Kearby  teamed  up  with  Phil  Wiser,  a 
longtime  colleague  who  is  now  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  engineering  at  Liquid  Audio, 
and  in  May  1996,  the  young  company 
accepted  its  first  shot  of  venture  capital, 
a  $2  million  injection  from  the  venture 
capital  firm  Hummer  Winblad. 

The  second  round,  $6.25  million, 
arriving  a  year  later,  came  from  Hummer 
Winblad,  Vulcan  Ventures  and  other 
investors. 

By  last  summer,  Kearby,  Wiser  and  the 
30-odd  other  employees  of  Liquid  Audio 
had  released  a  three-piece  software  suite 
that  did  everything  Kearby  hoped  and, 
he  believes,  has  the  potential  to  change 
the  music  business  radically. 

One  element,  which  turns  sound  files 
into  “master”  recordings,  is  called  Liqui- 
fier  Pro.  It  prepares  “CD-quality,”  copy¬ 
protected  music  for  delivery  to  both  PCs 
and  Macs  and  can  include  in  the  file  such 
things  as  liner  notes,  lyrics  and  artwork, 
displayed  on  the  user’s  monitor.  The  sec¬ 
ond  element,  Liquid  MusicServer,  stores 
and  sends  audio  files,  tracks  sales  and 
hooks  into  outside  commerce  packages, 
which  will  handle  the  money  from  online 
sales.  It  can  also  be  set  up  to  report  sales 
to  appropriate  copyright  monitoring 
agencies,  such  as  BMI,  ASCA  and  the 
Harry  Fox  Agency. 

The  system’s  third  element,  the  Liquid 
MusicPlayer,  is  software  that  sits  on 
users’  computers,  allowing  them  to  pre¬ 
view,  purchase  and  download  music. 
Liquid  MusicPlayer  is  also  available 
with  the  Liquid  Music  CD  software  that, 
when  hooked  up  to  CD-printing  hard¬ 
ware  will  “burn”  a  copy  of  the  audio  file 
in  a  compact  disc. 

When  the  music  industry  contem¬ 


plates  a  world  in  which  any  artist  has  the 
ability  to  record  songs  and  distribute 
them  anywhere  in  the  world,  the  secur¬ 
ity  issue  that  Liquid  Audio  claims  to 
have  conquered  remains  just  one  con¬ 
cern  among  many. 

“I  called  a  guy  I  know  who  is  a  famous 
rock  star  about  a  year  ago  before  I  went 
down  to  L.A.  to  meet  with  a  bunch  of  big 
executives,”  recalls  Kearby.  “He  said, 
‘You’re  opening  the  gates  of  Jurassic 


Rundgren,  The  Artist  Formerly  Known 
as  Prince  (see  “Pay  Now,  Play  Later,” 
Page  72)  and  Santana  are  already  selling 
downloadable  recordings  of  their  songs. 

Even  Kearby  agrees  that  the  world  in 
which  artists  record  and  distribute  their 
own  music  remains  far  in  the  future. 
Larry  Rosen,  chairman  and  CEO  of 
N2K  Inc.,  a  New  York  City-based  Web 
site  that  uses  Liquid  Audio  technology 
to  distribute  music,  estimates  that  no 


Gerry  Kearby  began  imagining  a  market 
for  a  technology  that  could  turn  every  home  PC  into 
a  kind  of  music  kiosk  through  which  Web  users  could 
listen  to  music,  buy  music  and  download  music. 


Park.’  We  are  asking  these  people  to  con¬ 
sider  a  new  distribution  channel  that  is 
fraught  with  real  and  imagined  perils.” 

The  imagined  perils,  says  Kearby,  are 
things  like  credit  card  fraud  resulting 
from  hackers  who  snag  card  numbers 
used  in  Web-based  transactions.  The  real 
perils,  such  as  security  and  piracy,  he  says, 
have  been  all  but  eliminated  with  the 
company’s  watermarking  security  system, 
which  can  trace  any  copy  (even  cassette 
tape  copies)  of  a  song  to  its  original  buyer. 

Another  concern — described  as  either 
real  or  imagined  depending  on  who’s 
talking  about  it — is  the  preservation  of 
existing  retail  infrastructure.  After  all, 
with  soundtracks  available  via  everyone’s 
PC,  why  would  anyone  visit  the  local 
record  store? 

“The  record  companies  are  very  con¬ 
servative  about  maintaining  their  cur¬ 
rent  relationships  with  retailers,”  says 
Kearby.  “But  we  think  people  will  still 
go  to  stores.  We  see  a  day  when  every 
record  store  will  have  a  computer  plugged 
into  a  high-speed  pipe  connected  to 
Liquid  Audio,  where  people  could 
download  whatever  they  want.” 

Another  fundamental  worry  is  that 
Liquid  Audio  technology  enables  every 
artist,  band  and  orchestra  to  record  and 
distribute  their  own  work,  two  services 
that  record  companies  have  performed 
for  the  past  half  century.  Many  artists, 
such  as  those  in  niche  markets  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  get  little  promotional  help  from 
record  companies,  have  little  to  lose  and 
much  to  gain  from  a  Web-based  distri¬ 
bution  system.  Musicians  like  Todd 


more  than  10,000  download  sales  were 
made  this  year.  And  Web-zealous  In¬ 
ternet  analysts  like  Jupiter  Communica¬ 
tions  LLC  estimate  that  in  the  next  five 
years,  the  value  of  music  sold  online  is 
not  likely  to  exceed  $1  billion,  or  8  per¬ 
cent  of  annual  domestic  sales. 

By  that  time,  engineers  at  Liquid 
Audio  hope,  much  of  the  world  will  be 
connected  via  cable  modem,  and  Web 
music  buyers  will  be  able  to  download  a 
three-minute  song  in  30  seconds  instead 
of  the  12  to  15  minutes  that  it  now  takes 
with  a  28.8bps  modem. 

In  the  meantime,  Liquid  Audio,  just  a 
few  months  out  of  the  gate,  is  busily  mak¬ 
ing  inroads.  As  evidence  that  it  is  winning 
the  hearts  of  the  industry,  the  company 
cites  a  recent  agreement  with  Capital 
Records,  which  used  Liquid  Audio  tech¬ 
nology  to  sell  downloadable  files  of  Duran 
Duran’s  single  “Electric  Barbarella”  on 
the  Web  site  Hollywood  and  Vine.  George 
Michael  has  also  signed  on  to  use  the 
technology,  as  has  Santana,  as  well  as  two 
large  online  music  stores,  the  Knitting 
Factory  and  N2K. 

“My  mantra  is:  ‘Empower  those  in 
power,”’  says  Kearby.  “I  am  not  about 
to  tell  anyone  that  the  Internet  is  going 
to  cut  them  out  of  the  food  chain.” 

It’s  a  good  strategy,  but  one  that  may 
win  less  buy-in  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1 998,  when  the  company  releases  a  new 
product  that  does  roughly  what  Liquid 
Audio  does  for  sound — with  video.  BE! 


Senior  Editor  Art  Jabnke  can  be  reached 
at  ajahnke@cio.com. 
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A  Very  Public  Affair 

In  Web  commerce,  traditional  assumptions 
about  privacy  are  rapidly  becoming  old- 
fashioned  notions — but  there  are  some  limits 

BY  WAY  N  E  D.  BENNETT 


During  the  1980s,  computer  hardware  became  a 
commodity  and  software  began  its  inevitable  rise  to  power. 
But  even  with  our  focus  on  software,  the  cost  of  computing 
still  rivaled  the  productive  value  of  computing.  By  the  1990s, 
software  too  had  become  a  commodity  and  our  attention 
turned  from  code  to  information.  That’s  the  ticket  today.  Businesses 
that  sell  to  the  public  are  busy  gathering  information  about  customers 
and  prospects — information  that  many  of  those  people  probably  con¬ 
sider  private. 


nology  is  forc¬ 
ing  us  to  recon¬ 
sider  our  notions 
of  private  and  public 
information.  As  with  so 
many  other  areas  of 
law — copyright, 
libel,  employee  rights  and  more — the  Internet  is  crystallizing  issues  of 
privacy  and  carrying  them  forward  for  public  debate. 

In  the  modern  world  of  commerce,  it’s  never  been  difficult  to  gather 
disparate  bits  of  useful  personal  data.  True,  when  I  pay  cash  for  coffee 
and  a  muffin  at  the  local  bakery,  I  leave  behind  very  little  identifying 
information.  When  I  pay  by  credit  card  at  the  local  bookstore,  I  trust 
that  the  credit-granting  company  employs  stringent  rules  about  releas- 


Now  tech- 


ing  my  statement  to  anyone  else.  And, 
unlike  when  I  shop  online,  I  leave  no 
traces  in  the  bookstore  about  where  I 
browsed  before  I  took  my  selected  book 
to  the  register. 

Still,  we  give  up  what  we  like  to  think 
of  as  private  information  every  day.  I 
give  my  credit  card  number  to  a  teenage 
staffer  at  Ticketron  in  order  to  buy  tick¬ 
ets  to  the  ballet.  You  give  your  mother’s 
maiden  name  to  establish  credit  and 
identity. 

If  you  are  a  private  person,  you  may 
surrender  these  facts  grudgingly  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  or  cost  savings,  but 
until  recently  you  have  at  least  been 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  each  fact 
recipient  gets  a  single  inscrutable  snip¬ 
pet.  To  assemble  a  complete  or  even  just 
a  useful  picture  of  you,  a  person  would 
have  to  gather  many  snippets  from 
many  sources. 

That’s  where  the  Web  comes  in 
handy.  If  you’ve  built  a  Web  site,  you 
know  that  the  ability  to  collect  infor¬ 
mation  about  site  visitors  ranks  high  on 
the  list  of  elements  that  contribute  to  a 
return  on  your  investment.  It  doesn’t 
matter  whether  your  site  is  a  business- 
to-business  site  or  a  consumer-oriented 
site.  If  you’re  smart,  you’re  collecting 
information  about  your  prospects  and 
clients  that  you  believe  to  be  useful  in 
selling  to  them  or  serving  them.  It’s  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  it’s  easy.  Many  visitors  give 
up  information  voluntarily,  and  even  if 
they  don’t,  you  can  learn  about  them  by 
tracking  each  click  in  various  parts  of 
your  site.  By  sharing  information  with 
noncompetitive  sources  (other  site  own¬ 
ers),  you  and  they  can  learn  even  more 
about  your  visitors. 

On  the  Web,  our  browsing  and  buy¬ 
ing  habits  can  be  tracked  and  assembled 
into  profiles.  Once  we  leave  a  trail  of 
information,  Web  site  owners  feel  free 
not  only  to  use  the  information  but  to 
sell  it  to  others.  Many  Internet-based 
business  plans  have  revenue  line  items 
for  sales  of  consumer  information.  Our 
lives  are  no  longer  ours;  they’re  some¬ 
one  else’s  to  sell. 
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For  this,  we  can’t  blame  the  Internet 
alone.  Long  before  most  of  us  were  on¬ 
line,  the  SRDS  Direct  Marketing  List 
Source  was  bigger  than  the  Boston 
phone  book.  Each  entry  in  that  publica¬ 
tion  offers  a  well-qualified  list  of  names 
for  rent.  In  all  likelihood,  your  name 
appears  in  many  of  those  lists.  Direct- 
marketing  professionals  rent  such  lists 
at  costs  of  anywhere  from  a  couple  of 
cents  per  name  to  much  more,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  how  well  heeled  the  name  and 
how  well  defined  the  corresponding 
demographic  information. 

To  be  sure,  some  direct  marketers 
offer  to  remove  your  name  upon 
request,  but  once  the  information  is  sold 
or  rented  to  others,  that’s  an  empty  ges¬ 
ture.  The  cat  is  out  of  the  bag,  and  the 
subsequent  recipients  of  your  name 
might  never  learn  of  your  request. 
Voluntary  direct  marketing  standards 
have  done  little  to  stem  the  tide  of  sales 
of  personal  information. 

Currently,  there  are  very  few  restric¬ 
tions  on  selling  personal  information. 
Even  personal  information  about  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  sold. 

Some  ethical  Web  executives  have  fig¬ 
ured  out  that  in  the  long  run  the  dissem¬ 
ination  of  this  type  of  private  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  more  harmful  than  helpful. 
The  most  innovative  businesses  find 
ways  to  make  money  on  the  information 
without  selling  or  renting  it  to  others. 

Consider  Streamline  In c.(www. 
getstreamlined.com ),  a  fast-growing, 


Internet-based  company  offering  home 
delivery  of  groceries,  videos,  dry- 
cleaning,  health  and  beauty  aids,  and 
more.  The  amount  of  transactional 
information  that  Westwood,  Mass.- 
based  Streamline  learns  about  its  cus¬ 
tomers  is  encyclopedic.  Naturally,  it 
would  be  tempting  to  sell  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  manufacturers. 

Our  lives  are  no  longer 
ours;  they're  someone 
else's  to  sell. 

Instead,  the  company  says  to  a  diaper 
manufacturer,  for  example,  “We  know 
who  is  ordering  baby  formula,  so  we 
know  who  needs  diapers.  Instead  of 
wasting  samples  on  a  universe  of  people 
selected  by  culling  direct  mail  and  Web 
site  information,  just  drop  off  a  truck- 
load  of  samples  for  us  to  deliver  along 
with  our  weekly  delivery  of  groceries.  We 
will  ensure  that  only  those  definitely  in 
the  market  for  diapers  get  your  samples.” 

Other  business  models  that  strive  to 
protect  customers’  privacy  are  much  dis¬ 
cussed  by  observers  of  the  migration  to 
online  commerce.  One  foresees  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  new  type  of  agent,  perhaps 
called  an  infomediary,  who  will  represent 
the  consumer:  collecting,  guarding  and 
selling  consumer  profiles  to  appropriate 
marketers.  In  this  model,  the  consumer 
would  give  up  certain  information  in 


return  for  some  compensation,  like  price 
discounts  or  service  upgrade.  The  prob¬ 
lem,  of  course,  is  that  it’s  hard  to  sell 
something  already  available. 

As  we  approach  the  millennium,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  business  world’s  appe¬ 
tite  for  information  will  subside.  It’s  far 
more  likely  to  be  held  in  check  by  some 
external  force,  such  as  new  and  sweep¬ 
ing  legislation. 

Some  countries  have  already  enacted 
strict  laws  regulating  the  collection  of 
personal  information.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  example,  people  gather¬ 
ing  information  must  register  with  the 
government,  even  if  they  don’t  distribute 
the  information  to  anyone  else  (U.K. 
Data  Protection  Act,  1984).  If  they  do 
disseminate  the  information,  collectors 
must  identify  the  recipients  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  That  system  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  the  rule  throughout  Europe  as  a 
result  of  the  European  Union’s  Data 
Protection  Directive  (by  its  terms,  EU 
members  are  to  implement  the  directive 
by  January  1998). 

Some  similar  approach  is  likely  to  be 
the  future  in  the  United  States  as  well, 
unless  we  find  another  way  to  balance 
the  clashing  interests  involved.  Web 
executives  beware:  You  are  now  doing 
business  worldwide.  BE! 


W dyne  D.  Bennett  is  a  partner  at  the 
Boston  law  firm  of  Bingham  Dana  LLP. 
He  can  be  reached  at  bennettw@ 
bingham.com. 
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CUSTOMER  INTERFACE 


Stackinq  the  Deck 


page  with  the  single  bit  of  information 
they  want.  They  depend  on  the  engines 
to  rank  their  findings  according  to  a 
strict  meritocracy. 

If  searchers  cannot  find  what  they 
want  at  a  particular  engine,  they  will 
stop  going  there.  If  they  stop  going  there, 
the  engines  can  no  longer  sell  advertis¬ 
ing.  If  search  engines  can’t  sell  advertis¬ 
ing,  they  greatly  diminish  their  prospects 
of  ever  making  a  major  initial  public 
offering. 

So  let’s  tally  the  score:  Search  engines 
and  searchers  need  the  purest  databases 
possible.  But  pity  the  poor  Web  site  that 
nobody  can  find.  Isn’t  there  a  middle 
ground?  Isn’t  there  something  you  can 
do  to  shine  more  light  on  the 
site  in  which  you’ve  in- 
*  vested  so  much? 

To  start,  you  can 
take  some  simple, 
virtually  fool¬ 


proof  measures. 
Title  your  home 
page  something 
other  than  the  ubiq¬ 
uitous  <title>Home  Page</title>.  Use 
meta  tags — HTML  coding  that,  among 


As  Web  searching  grows  ever-more 
complicated ,  winning  the  search-engine  game 
requires  keeping  a  few  tricks  up  your  sleeve 

BY  JIM  STERNE 


THE  CONTENT  IS  COOL,  THE  GIFS  ARE  ANIMATED  AND  THE 
back-end  applications  are  tightly  bound  to  the  server.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  the  time  you’ve  invested,  you  seem  to  have  created  a 
stealth  Web  site.  All  that  wonderful  functionality  is  going  to 
waste  because  nobody  can  find  you. 

It’s  not  that  nobody  knows  you  exist:  Your  brand  name  is 
widely  recognized.  But  when  people  use  Internet  search  engines  40% 
to  find  you,  they  come  up  with  126,023  links  to  other  sites  that 
mention  your  company,  your  products  or  services,  or  your  q 

subject  matter.  The  actual  link  to  your  site  is  number 
126,021.  What’s  a  Web  site  owner  to  do? 

Stuff  the  ballot  box,  of  course! 

Search  engines  are  highly  pragmatic.  They 
don’t  all  work  the  same  way  but  are,  by 
nature,  very  programmatic.  They  look  at 
HTML  document  titles,  meta  tags,  text, 
links,  referrals — the  works — and  they 
pigeonhole  what  they  find.  In  so  doing, 
the  search  engines  actually  evaluate 
your  site  for  the  prospective  customer 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mouse. 

It’s  not  hard  to  finagle  the  search-engine 
rankings  to  get  a  better  slot  at  or  near  the  top 
of  the  page.  But  that  raises  an  interesting 
problem,  which  occurs  right  where  three 
distinct  needs  converge. 

First  comes  the  need  for  Web  site  pub¬ 
lishers  to  make  their  Web  sites  visible. 

After  all,  you’re  doing  those  searchers  a 
service  by  helping  them  find  you.  Right? 

Next,  there’s  the  need  for  search  engines  to 
■  provide  the  most  balanced  possible  view  of  the 
Web.  Why  is  that  important?  Income.  Survival.  To  under¬ 
stand  this  one,  you  also  have  to  understand  the  third  piece  of 
the  convergence:  what  searchers  want. 

Typically,  searchers  need  only  one  thing.  Actually,  that’s  the  prob¬ 
lem;  they  need  one  thing,  and  they  end  up  with  126,023.  So  they  hope 
that  AltaVista,  Excite,  Infoseek,  Lycos,  WebCrawler  and  other  search 
engines  will  be  beacons  in  the  dark,  lighting  up  that  one-in-a-million 
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other  things,  describes  a  Web  page’s  con¬ 
tent — to  provide  a  description  of  your  site 
that  search  engines  can  display.  And  key¬ 
word  tags,  which  let  you  identify  words 
searchers  are  most  likely  to  use  to  find 
you,  can  incorporate  those  important 
phrases  that  don’t  quite  fit  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  or  on  the  home  page.  A  men’s  foot¬ 
wear  retailer,  for  example,  might  include 
the  following  terms  in  the  keyword  tag: 
shoe,  shoes,  wingtip,  brogan,  dress  shoe. 
(For  more  on  search  technology,  see 
“Winning  Moves,”  Page  80.) 

There  are  also  some  things  you  should 
not  do.  Don’t  overstack  the  deck.  If  you 
use  the  same  phrase  too  frequently  in 
your  keyword  tag,  the  search  engines 
will  simply  kick  your  entries  to  the  end 
of  the  list.  And  don’t  use  trademarks  reg¬ 
istered  to  others;  several  lawsuits  have 
already  been  filed  over  such  infringement 
(www.patents.com/ac/complain.sht) . 

What’s  the  right  formula?  Depends  on 
whom  you  ask.  If  you’ve  been  on  the 
Web  more  than  10  minutes,  you’ve  al¬ 
ready  gotten  spammed  with  bulk  e-mail 
from  people  promising  to  help  put  your 
site  in  the  top  slot  in  all  the  search 
engines.  If  you  prefer  professional  help, 
consider  turning  to  resources  like  Web- 
Specialist  LLC  in  Los  Olivos,  Calif,  (www. 
web  specialist,  com ) . 

Anybody  can  use  keywords  to  steer 
site  traffic.  Simply  fill  the  meta  tags 
with  sexually  related  idioms  or  a  few 
celebrity  names  and  the  words  “Micro¬ 
soft  bug,”  and  the  hits  will  keep  com¬ 


ing.  But  if  you  want  to  attract  people 
who  are  genuinely  interested  in  your 
products,  then  you  need  to  track  what 
happens  after  they  hit  the  home  page. 


WebSpecialist  will  concentrate  on  key¬ 
word  phrases  that  attract  the  people 
who  dig  down  deep  rather  than  those 
who  just  hit  and  run. 

You  come  up  with  a  technique  that 
puts  you  at  the  top  of  the  list  today,  and 
you’re  going  to  have  to  check  back 
tomorrow  to  see  whether  you’re  still 
king  of  the  hill.  If  not,  it’s  time  to  create 
a  new  technique.  You  could  spend  your 
life  doing  that.  Or  you  could  outsource 
it  to  a  company  like  WebSpecialist.  But 
is  it  the  right  thing  to  do? 

Unsolicited  e-mail  is  wrong.  Yes,  it  is 
commercially  viable.  Yes,  a  small  in¬ 
vestment  for  a  bulk  electronic  mailing 
can  yield  a  large  return.  But  it’s  wrong  to 
saddle  users  with  paying  access  fees  and 
phone  charges  to  download  huge  pack¬ 
ets  of  junk  mail.  (For  more  on  managing 
junk  e-mail,  see  “Mailicious  Conduct,” 
Page  24.) 

When  it  comes  to  helping  people  find 
your  site,  I’m  not  on  such  solid  moral 
ground.  If  you  can  create  a  better  Web 
site,  you’ll  be  more  successful.  If,  like 
Amazon.com  Inc.,  you  can  afford  hu¬ 
morous  radio  ads  that  draw  more  peo¬ 


ple  to  your  site,  more  power  to  you.  If 
you  can  build  a  better  banner  and  place 
it  on  the  exact  spot  on  the  Web  to  draw 
searchers  to  you,  well  done!  If  you  have 


bright  minds  working  for  you  who 
know  how  to  target  direct  (postal)  mail 
to  drive  traffic,  then  I  want  to  hear 
from  you.  So  why  not  offer  kudos  to 
those  who  know  the  ropes  when  it  comes 
to  keywords? 

Because  deep  down,  I  want  my  Web 
search  experience  to  be  pure.  I  want  to 
find  only  those  pages  that  really  meet  my 
needs,  not  those  that  just  want  to  grab 
my  attention. 

But  the  real  world  now  includes  ads 
on  public  television  and  interstitial  pages 
in  content  Web  sites.  (Those  are  the  ads 
that  pop  up  between  the  time  you  click 
and  the  time  the  page  you  wanted  finally 
shows  up.)  So  I  guess  I’ll  get  used  to  the 
idea  that  the  first  few  pages  of  my  search 
results  will  be  spattered  with  the  efforts 
of  those  who  know  how  to  manipulate 
the  system,  hoping  they’re  also  among 
those  who  best  meet  my  needs.  BE! 


Jim  Sterne  is  the  author  o^World  Wide 
Web  Marketing,  Customer  Service  on 
the  Internet  and  What  Makes  People 
Click:  Advertising  on  the  Web.  He  can 
be  reached  at  jsterne@targeting.com. 


Isn't  there  something  you  can  do  to  shine  more  light 
on  the  site  in  which  you've  invested  so  much? 
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manage  your  inventory  better  • 

Advanced  Data  Warehousing  @  (www.ibm.com/olympic) 
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Community  Theater 

Can  corporate  players  be  convincing — or 
successful — in  the  communitarian  role? 

BY  SCOTT  KIRSNER 


Battered  and  bleached  by  overuse,  the  word  “com- 
munity”  richly  deserves  its  Buzz-Concept-of-the-Year  status 
for  1 997.  Every  Web-development  outfit  advertises  its  exper¬ 
tise  in  community  building,  and  it  is  credited  as  the  driving 
force  behind  every  successful  site. 

But  two  years  into  the  Web’s  existence  as  a  mainstream  medium,  com¬ 
munity-oriented  corporate  identity  sites  have  yet  to  generate  much  return 
on  investment,  and  the  cachet  of  simply  having  a  presence  on  the  Internet 
wore  off  long  ago.  Traffic  to  corporate  sites  is  abysmal— people  may 
visit  once  in  response  to  an  advertising  campaign  or  a  URL  on  a  busi¬ 


ness  card,  but  they’re  unlikely  to  deploy 
a  bookmark.  Community  has  become  a 
catch-all  for  the  last-ditch  efforts  of  Web 
sites  to  communicate  in  a  new  way  with 
customers. 

No  one  denies  that  the  online  envi¬ 
ronment  provides  fertile  soil  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  communities  of  interest,  and 
there  is  certainly  some  proof  in  numbers. 

■  America  Online  Inc.  claims  more  than 
9  million  subscribers  in  large  part  because 
of  its  chat  and  messaging  features. 

■  Usenet,  a  collection  of  bulletin  boards 
that  predate  the  Web,  has  as  many  as 
50,000  discrete  interest  groups. 

■  By  enabling  visitors  to  “homestead”  in 
neighborhoods  of  their  own  choosing 
and  then  to  construct  their  own  Web 
pages,  GeoCities  has  attracted  a  million 
members  in  just  over  two  years. 

But  how  can  corporate  sites  plug  into 
this  desire  to  share  information  and 
transform  their  pages  from  static  bro¬ 
chures  to  destinations?  In  short,  can  they 
become  places  where  people  voluntarily 
spend  time? 

Barnes  &  Noble  Inc.  is  banking  on  it. 
As  it  wrestles  the  upstart  Ama¬ 
zon.com  Inc.  for  its  share  of 
online  book  sales  (a  robust 
exception  to  the  overall 
sluggish  traffic  pattern), 
B&N  has  decided  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  same  strategy 
that  Amazon.com  has 
put  to  work  and  create 
not  just  a  commerce  site 
but  a  community  where 
readers  can  come  to 
chat  with  their  favor¬ 
ite  authors,  get  book 
recommendations 
from  a  community- 
formulated  database 
and  converse  with  other 
visitors  about  literature. 
“Our  bricks-and-mortar 
stores  have  become  centers  of 
real-world  communities,”  says 
Susan  Boster,  the  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  Barnes  &  Noble’s  site  (www. 
barnesandnoble.com).  “We  offer  events 
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and  readings  and  encourage  people  to 
hang  out.  We  wanted  to  take  what  goes 
on  in  our  stores  and  bring  it  online.”  The 
return?  “You’re  building  a  very,  very  loyal 
customer.  They  come  back  all  the  time 
because  it  becomes  their  home.” 

Barnes  &  Noble  hopes  that  giving 
visitors  a  place  to  gather  will  translate 
to  more  sales,  both  in  real-world  stores 
and  online. 

While  B&N  is  using  community  to 
build  brand  and  drive  commerce,  there 
can  be  other,  less-tangible  motives.  Robert 
Levitan,  senior  vice  president  of  market 
development  and  one  of  the  founding 
partners  of  iVillage,  a  New  York  City- 
based  development  company  that  runs 
Parent  Soup,  a  parenting  resources  site, 
sees  community  as  a  boon  to  market 
research  as  well.  “Online  communities 
provide  a  full  circle  of  communication,” 
he  says.  “You  can  get  your  marketing 
message  out,  get  instantaneous  reaction 
to  it,  and  get  research  and  data  about 
your  product,  which  helps  you  market 
new  products  in  the  future.” 

Providing  a  forum  for  community  can 
also  help  companies  service  and  retain 
customers — as  Oldsmobile  discovered 
when  it  sponsored  a  nightly  celebrity 
chat  series  and  accompanying  message 
board  on  America  Online.  Not  only  did 
the  celebrity  vibe  help  Oldsmobile  revi¬ 
talize  a  stodgy  brand,  but  users  actually 
went  to  the  message  board  to  talk  about 
the  cars.  When  Olds  marketing  man¬ 
agers  in  Detroit  checked  in  to  answer 


questions,  they  found  that  other  cus¬ 
tomers  had  beaten  them  to  the  punch. 
Members  of  the  die-hard  Olds  commu¬ 
nity  were  promoting  the  car  to  skeptics 


and  addressing  the  needs  of  dissatisfied 
Olds  buyers.  And,  as  Levitan  points  out, 
“people  don’t  trust  what  corporate  enti¬ 
ties  tell  them,  but  they’ll  trust  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  advice.” 

Beneath  the  buzzword  are  some  real 
benefits.  But  before  you  actually  develop 
a  strategy  for  chasing  those  benefits,  it’s 
important  to  get  a  feel  for  the  dynamics 
of  online  communities — what  types  of 
topics  they  form  around,  what  gets 
people  talking  (and  sometimes  shouting) 
and  what  the  ground  rules  are. 

“Knowing  what  really  happens  out 
there  before  you  set  up  shop  is  a  key 
step,”  says  Marc  Smith,  a  researcher  at 
UCLA’s  Center  for  the  Study  of  Online 
Communities.  “If  you  really  want  to 
thrive  on  the  Net,  it’s  better  to  go  with 
the  grain  than  against  it.  To  do  that,  you 
need  to  know  what  the  grain  is.” 

Do  some  hands-on  research.  Visit 
Deja  News  (www.dejanews.com),  a 
search  engine  that  indexes  the  content  of 
Usenet  groups.  By  entering  some  key¬ 
words  related  to  your  company  or  in¬ 


dustry,  you’re  guaranteed  to  find  at 
least  one  newsgroup  where  people  talk 
about  your  product  or  those  of  your 
competitors.  Learn  how  to  use  a  news¬ 


reader  (they’re  included  with  most  Web 
browsers,  and  Deja  News  offers  a  Web- 
based  version)  and  eavesdrop  on  the  con¬ 
versation  over  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
The  Usenet  groups  are  among  the  purest 
embodiments  of  online  communities:  No 
central  authority  owns  or  controls  them. 
They’re  freewheeling,  self-governing  and 
usually  brimming  with  opinions.  Ask 
yourself  whether  you  can  handle  a  com¬ 
munity  that  alternately  praises  and 
bashes  your  products  with  no  holds 
barred.  (In  fact,  you  may  have  second 
thoughts  about  the  whole  virtual  com¬ 
munity  concept  after  reading  an  analysis 
of  your  latest  earnings  report  that  seems 
to  have  been  written  by  Wall  Street’s 
meanest  analyst  but  actually  hails  from 
Betty  J.,  a  stockholder  in  Apopka,  Fla.) 
If,  for  some  reason,  you’re  not  ready  to 
abandon  the  idea,  there  are  three  tacks 
you  can  take: 

■  Foster  a  community  on  your  own 
Web  site,  as  Barnes  &  Noble  is  doing. 

■  Parmer  with  a  “community  developer” 
such  as  iVillage,  Tripod,  GeoCities, 


Barnes  &  Noble  hopes  that  giving  visitors 
a  place  to  gather  will  translate  to  more  sales, 
both  in  real-world  stores  and  online. 


How  can  a  snowboarding  fanatic  getting  Olympic  results  help  ^ 

you  get  what  you  want  from  the  Web  faster  • 


IBM  Global  Services  @  (www.ibm.com/olympic) 


IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  <©1997  IBM  Corp. 


Korldit  ide  hirtner 
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Concrete  Media  or  others.  They’ve  al¬ 
ready  aggregated  communities  and,  for 
a  fee,  will  blend  your  brand  with  their 
community. 

■  Interface  with  the  free-form  commu¬ 
nities  that  already  exist  on  Usenet,  vari¬ 
ous  e-mail  lists  and  other  Web  sites. 

Each  strategy  has  its  advantages  and 
drawbacks. 

Unresolved  questions  surround  the 
do-it-yourself  approach  that  Barnes  & 
Noble  espouses.  “Will  people  really  coa¬ 
lesce  around  a  corporation?”  asks  Tom 
Watson,  cofounder  and  editor  of  @NY, 
a  weekly  newsletter  that  covers  the  new- 
media  scene  in  Manhattan.  “I’m  not  so 
sure. ..people  want  to  be  part  of  a  dry- 
cleaning  community  or  a  carbonated 
soft-drink  community.  What  people 
want  from  Coke  is  a  cold  soda.” 

Watson  points  out  that  communities 
on  the  Net  typically  form  independent  of 
any  corporate  sponsorship  or  influence, 
and  he  doesn’t  think  that’s  likely  to 
change.  Others  echo  that  opinion.  “Men- 
tadent  just  launched  its  site  again,”  says 
Dan  Pelson,  president  of  Concrete  Media, 
a  community  developer  that  runs  sites 
called  Girls  on  Film  and  the  teen-oriented 
Bolt.  “There  is  no  toothpaste  commun¬ 
ity.  Save  the  money  and  give  it  to  charity.” 

But  others  say  that  if  companies  can 
lay  claim  to  a  real-world  community — 
such  as  the  voracious  readers  who  gather 
at  the  neighborhood  Barnes  &  Noble  or 
the  coffee  aficionados  who  linger  at  the 
local  Starbucks  or  the  loose-knit  clan  of 
Jeep  drivers — then  there’s  potential  to 
invite  that  community  to  gather  at  a  cor¬ 
porate  Web  site.  “Some  companies  are 
more  or  less  suited  for  community,”  says 
Kara  Berklich,  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  at  Tripod,  a  lifestyle  site  for  the  1 8- 
to  34-year-old  set  (see  “Social  Studies,” 
WebMaster ,  February  1997).  “You  need 
to  think  about  how  your  real-world 
community  of  customers  works  before 
you  try  to  create  one  on  the  Web.” 

“People  who  drive  Jeeps  have  lots  of 
things  that  they  identify  with,”  says 
Jenna  Woodul,  the  vice  president  of  com¬ 
munity  at  Live  World  Productions  Inc., 
whose  site,  Talk  City,  is  devoted  to  chat. 
“They  could  be  talking  about  travel  or 
off-road  adventures  or  repair,  or  any 
number  of  things.”  But  she  and  others 
agree  that  most  corporations  aren’t  well 
suited  to  being  community  builders. 

For  one,  it  takes  a  Web  staff  with  a 


knowledge  of  how  to  develop  a  thriving 
digital  culture.  That’s  part  technology 
(how  can  you  make  it  easy  for  people  to 
interact  with  one  another  on  your  site?) 
and  part  sociology.  You  can’t  just  christen 
a  bulletin  board  and  imagine  that  users 
will  gather  and  initiate  compelling  con¬ 
versations.  Woodul  says  that  community 


developers  need  the  skills  of  a  good  party 
host.  And  the  technology  and  sociology 
require  plenty  of  funding,  both  for  com¬ 
munity  tools  and  human  resources. 

Then  there’s  the  issue  of  control. 
Indigenous  Net  communities  are  brash 
and  uncensored,  and  they  heed  few 
restrictions.  As  Watson  puts  it,  “You  can 
kill  profane  or  racist  messages  on  a  bul¬ 
letin  board,  and  that’s  fine.  But  if  you’re 
going  to  call  it  a  community,  you  have 
to  allow  people  to  say  what  they  want.” 

Even  if  that  means  allowing  visitors 
to  the  Coke  site  to  sing  the  praises  of  a 
nice  can  of  Pepsi?  Maybe....  Squelching 
free  speech  deters  community  members 
from  putting  down  stakes.  “This  is 
about  people  talking  to  each  other,”  says 
Smith  at  UCLA.  “The  important  thing 
for  a  Coke  site  that  gets  flamed  with  the 
comment  ‘Pepsi  is  better’  is  to  respond 
to  the  comment.  ‘We  think  Coke  is  better. 
Have  you  tried  it?’  Or  simply,  ‘You’re 
entitled  to  that  opinion.’” 

A  second  option  for  melding  your 
brand  with  an  online  community  is  part¬ 
nering  with  one  of  the  community  devel¬ 
opers.  “If  someone  out  there  is  reaching 
your  audience,  find  out  who  that  is  and 
find  a  way  to  partner  with  them,”  advises 
Pelson  of  Concrete  Media.  The  models 
for  such  partnerships  are  flexible  and 
include  sponsored  areas,  banner  adver¬ 
tising,  intermercials  and  even  what  Pelson 
calls  “custom  publishing” — deploying 
prefab,  developer-created  community¬ 
building  content  on  a  corporate  site. 

But  perhaps  the  most  promising  ave¬ 
nue — and  the  one  corporations  have 
least  often  explored — is  developing  rela- 
tionships  with  some  of  the  grassroots 
communities  that  already  exist  on  the 
Web.  For  example,  Coke  could  com¬ 
mune  with  its  biggest  proponents  in  the 


newsgroup  alt.  food. cocacola  and  Jeep 
with  the  devoted  denizens  of  rec. autos. 
4x4.  It’s  certainly  less  resource-intensive 
than  cooking  up  a  community  from 
scratch.  “You  may  already  have  a  virtu¬ 
al  community  that’s  out  there,”  says 
UCLA’s  Smith.  “Better  to  find  out  who 
these  people  are  and  find  out  how  to  get 


along  with  them  than  trying  to  hustle 
them  all  into  your  tent. 

“Many  of  these  groups  are  hungering 
for  representatives  of  the  services  and 
products  they’re  interested  in,”  Smith 
continues.  “Go  in  with  some  humility, 
take  a  spot  in  the  circle  and  contribute, 
participate.” 

Such  participation  in  independent 
communities  shatters  the  traditional 
us/them  model  that  has  long  existed  in 
relationships  between  companies  and 
their  customers.  Even  when  a  company 
runs  a  forum  on  its  own  Web  site,  the 
us/them  model  persists.  The  company 
becomes,  in  effect,  the  landlord  and  the 
customers  the  tenants.  This  dynamic  also 
applies  when  a  company  sponsors  areas 
of  a  community  site  such  as  iVillage’s 
Parent  Soup  or  Concrete  Media’s  Bolt. 
The  company  is  still  the  manufacturer  of 
a  marketing  message  of  which  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  a  passive  recipient. 

Consequently,  if  interacting  with  cus¬ 
tomers  on  a  more  open  and  equal  footing 
seems  potentially  valuable,  participating 
in  the  Usenet  groups,  mailing  lists  and 
Web  sites  that  your  customers  have  set  up 
might  be  worth  experimenting  with. 
“You  have  the  opportunity  to  be  an  en¬ 
gaged  participant  in  these  communities 
created  by  your  customer  base  rather 
than  being  seen  as  an  aloof  monarch  up 
in  a  castle,”  says  Watson  of  @NY. 

In  seeking  the  benefits  of  community, 
businesses  must  resist  turning  the  Net 
into  a  digital  company  town.  Instead, 
they  should  take  up  a  spot  on  Main 
Street  and  become  pillars  of  the  com¬ 
munity  already  in  progress.  EE1 

Scott  Kirsner  writes  about  technology 
and  business.  He  can  be  reached  at 
kirsner@worldnet.att.net. 


"If  someone  out  there  is  reaching  your  audience,  find 
out  who  that  is  and  find  a  way  to  partner  with  them." 

-Dan  Pelson 
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solutions.  Rocket  science  simplified 


•  Intel  LANDesk  Server  Manager  prod¬ 
ucts  help  you  maximize  server  uptime. 

Best  of  all,  Intel  LANDesk  products  work 
across  multiple  operating  systems,  provid¬ 
ing  you  flexible,  standards-based  solutions. 
Visit  our  Web  site  today  to  learn  more. 


Intel  LANDesk  Server  Manager  Pro 


www.intel.com/network/landesksolution/ 
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Command’s 
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At  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Command,  stovepipe  barriers 
among  departments  used  to  keep  personnel  working  in 


isolation.  Today,  a  ground-breaking  intranetis  giving 


everyone  access  to  the  same 
cutting-edge  information. 

By  Jay  Finegan 


Navy  Capt.  Don  Nash  had  commanded  warships  on  the  high  seas 

and  faced  the  myriad  challenges  of  a  military  life  for  more  than  20  years,  but  nothing  in  his 
career  had  braced  him  for  the  assignment  he  took  on  in  fall  1995.  Nash  was  to  transform  a 
hidebound  military  bureaucracy  into  a  New  Age,  knowledge-based  organization,  nimble  on 
its  feet  and  buzzing  with  energy.  He  knew  it  would  be  tough. 

At  the  time,  Nash  had  just  reported  for  duty  to  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Command. 
Although  it's  situated  on  the  huge  naval  base  at  Norfolk,  Va.,"ACOM,"  as  everyone  calls  it,  is 
the  brain  center  for  the  military's  largest  joint  command.  It  encompasses  some  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  most  vital  defense  components:  the  Navy's  Atlantic  Fleet,  the  Air  Combat  Command  of 
the  Air  Force,  the  Army's  Forces  Command  and  Marine  Corps  Forces,  Atlantic.  All  told,  it  has 
authority  over  1.2  million  of  the  military's  1.5  million  active-duty  folks  and  defense  responsi¬ 
bility  for  an  area  that  takes  in  most  of  the  United  States,  sweeps  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
Europe  and  continues  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  beyond. 

Running  such  a  monster  operation  makes  for  complicated  management,  including  deci¬ 
sions  with  life-or-death  implications. The  top  brass  require  access  to  the  sharpest  minds  and 


Reader  ROI 


THE  U.S.  ATLANTIC  COMMAND 
recently  implemented  an  in¬ 
tranet  that  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  among  military  organiza¬ 
tions.  By  reading  this  article, 
you'll  learn 

►  How  an  intranet  can  help 
transform  a  traditional 
bureaucracy  into  a  highly 
responsive,  knowledge- 
based  organization 

►  How  to  overcome  cultural 
resistance  among  employees 

►  How  to  use  an  intranet  to 
promote  collaboration  and 
sharing 

►  Why  military  organizations 
worldwide  are  following 
the  U.S.  Atlantic  Command's 
example 
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the  keenest  intelligence  available.  So  do  the  numerous  staff 
officers  at  lower  echelons.  But  in  the  view  of  Marine  Gen. 
John  Sheehan,  then  ACOM’s  commander  in  chief,  or  CINC, 
the  information  flow  was  almost  inert.  The  Deputy  CINC, 
Vice  Adm.  Hal  Gehman,  shared  that  view  in  spades. 

Part  of  the  trouble  was  ACOM’s  “stovepipe”  structure. 
The  headquarters  staff,  some  1,100  strong,  is  divided  into 
eight  directorates,  each  one  headed  by  a  “flag”  officer — an 
admiral  or  a  general.  Inside  these  departments,  which  are 


intellectual  products  quickly  enough  to  influence  events  of  inter¬ 
est.”  He  wanted  even  the  lowest-ranking  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
have  the  same  information  he  was  getting.  If  everyone  were 
attuned  to  the  CINC’s  hottest  priorities,  they  could  undertake 
their  piece  of  the  action  more  efficiently  and  with  more  confi¬ 
dence  that  they  were  getting  it  right  the  first  time. 

Neither  officer  was  sure  how  to  proceed,  but  this  much 
they  knew:  While  the  military,  including  ACOM,  was  shrink¬ 
ing  in  size — today’s  total  number  of  1.5  million  active-duty 


UThe  goal  was  to  develop  a  way  to  systematically  push  smart,  synthesized 
information  to  the  decision  makers,so  they  can  acton  it.”  -Capt.DonNash 


NMS* 


coded  “J”  to  reflect  their  joint-services  nature,  information 
was  a  hoarded  commodity,  cloistered  and  compartmental¬ 
ized.  For  example,  the  J3,  or  operations,  department  seldom 
knew  what  was  happening  inside  J4,  logistics.  The  J5,  which 
drew  up  plans  and  policies,  wasn’t  privy  to  the  thinking  at 
J2,  the  intelligence  unit.  And  so  on. 

To  the  directors,  it  was  a  turf  issue.  They  disliked  unveiling 
a  report  or  a  project  until  it  was  polished  to  perfection,  forc¬ 
ing  officers  to  work  in  a  virtual  vacuum,  without  benefit  of 
the  expertise  residing  elsewhere  in  the  staff.  It  was  horribly 
inefficient,  creating  across  the  command  an  air  of  isolation 
from  the  overall  mission  and  ignorance  about  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  and  why. 

By  the  fall  of  ’95,  Sheehan  and  Gehman  had  decided  to  take 
action.  Somehow,  they  had  to  break  down  those  barriers  and 
stimulate  a  broad  sharing  of  expertise  and  the  most  trenchant 
intelligence,  moving  upward,  downward  and  sideways.  The 

idea,  in  Sheehan’s  language,  called 
for  “producing  highly  informed 


Capt.  Don  Nash: 

“ The  key  to  our 
credibility  with  the 
rest  <if  the'eommand 
was  our  strong 
support  at  the  top , 
and  everybody 


uniformed  personnel,  for  example,  is  down  from  roughly  2.2 
million  in  1987 — its  responsibilities  remained  unchanged.  It 
had  to  maximize  its  resources,  which  meant  harnessing  all 
the  brainpower  it  could  muster.  But  changing  the  ingrained 
habits  of  the  ACOM  staff,  they  realized,  would  require  a  cul¬ 
tural  revolution. 

And  that’s  where  Nash  came  in.  Gehman  needed  some 
trusted  officers  to  break  the  trail,  and  he  knew  Nash  already — 
in  the  early  ’90s,  Nash  had  commanded  a  cruiser  in  a  Navy 
battle  group  led  by  Gehman.  Together,  a  Navy  F-14  pilot,  an  Air 
Force  colonel  and  Nash  were  handpicked  for  the  crusade.  In 
their  initial  discussions,  Gehman  outlined  the  vision:  “The  goal 
was  to  develop  a  way  to  systematically  push  smart,  synthesized 
information  to  the  decision  makers,  so  they  can  act  on  it,”  Nash 
recalls.  “That  is  not  an  easy  challenge.  And  [Gehman]  cruci¬ 
fied  us  in  meeting  after  meeting.  We’d  walk  in  talking  about 
some  technology  we  wanted  to  buy,  and  he’d  say,  ‘The  answer 
is  not  buying  more  computers.  The  answer  is  using  your 
head.’”  To  raise  the  project’s  profile,  Sheehan  and  Gehman 
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THE  COST  OF  COMPUTING  - 


PAY  ONLY  FOR  WHAT  YOU  USE  AND 
BLOW  YOUR  BUDGET  ON  BONUSES 
*  NOW  INTRODUCING  eSUITE  ►  THE 
NEXT  BIG  GIG  IN  COMPUTING 


lA  BREAKTHROUGH  IDEA  THAT  GIVES  YOU  COMPLETE  CONTROL.  Lotus  eSuite™  is 
|  your  first  real  reason  to  consider  network  computing  as  a  viable  desktop  strategy.  eSuite 
Workplace™  is  an  integrated  set  of  Java™-based  applets  combined  with  an  easy-to-use 
interface,  designed  to  bring  the  right  tools  to  the  right  people. 

eSuite  Workplace  means  desktop  applications  reside  on  the  server.  It’s  like  your  own 
central  command  post,  providing  more  control  for  easier  maintenance.  eSuite  Workplace 
applets  are  small,  fast  and  modular.  You  load  only  those  tools  that  are  essential  to  users. 
The  Workplace  desktop  gives  users  a  single  point  of  access  to  everything  they  need  -  business 
productivity  applets,  legacy  data,  e-mail  and  the  Web.  That  equates  to  greater  productivity 
and  a  sizable  reduction  in  overall  software  deployment,  maintenance,  training  and  support 
costs.  Which  all  adds  up  to  a  computing  budget  you  can  swallow,  or  even  spread  around  a  bit. 

eSuite  Workplace  IS  CROSS-PLATFORM,  BUILT  FROM  THE  GROUND  UP  IN  JAVA. 

eSuite  Workplace  runs  on  any  operating  system.  There’s  no  need  to  support  separate 
versions  for  different  platforms.  And  it’s  task-focused,  snappy  and  easy  to  use,  so  you  won’t 
be  running  from  user  to  user  dishing  out  advice.  Think  of  the  dollars  saved,  the  hours 
gained,  the  nuisance  avoided.  Lotus  eSuite  looks  like  a  lot  more  than  the  next  big  gig  in 
computing.  It’s  the  advent  of  an  entirely  new  way  to  work. 

Next  steps  on  your  agenda:  learn  more  about  eSuite  technology.  Give  us  a  call  at  1  800 
872-3387,  ext.  D599.  Or  visit  us  at  our  website  www.esuite.lotus.com  for  more  information. 


Lotus 


Working  Together 


In  Canada,  can  1  800  GO  LOTUS.  ©  199?  Lotus  Development  Corporation,  55  Cambridge  Partway.  Cambridge,  MA  02142.  All  rights  reserved.  Lotus  and  Working  Together  are  registered  trademarks  and  eSuite,  eSuite  Workplace  and  Wort  the  Web  are  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corp.  Java  s  a  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
The  e  business  logo  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
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Military  Honors 

The  success  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Command’s  intranet 
is  drawing  admirers — and  imitators — worldwide 


WHEN  THE  U.S.  ATLANTIC  COMMAND 

(ACOM)  set  about  building  its  intranet, 
it  started  from  scratch.  In  the  military 
world,  there  was  nothing  like  it.  But  the  success  of 
the  network  has  prompted  other  parts  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  to  follow  suit,  looking  to  ACOM’s 
Knowledge  Today  intranet  for  guidance.  “We’re  get¬ 
ting  a  lot  of  feedback  saying  we’re  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  DoD — the  pioneers — and  others  are  seeking 
us  out  to  see  how  we  did  it,”  says  Cmdr.  Tom  Magno, 
who  runs  the  system. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  European  Com¬ 
mand,  based  in  Germany,  sent  over  a  se¬ 
nior  officer  to  investigate  ACOM’s  infor¬ 
mation-sharing  network.  “He  took  back 
the  lessons  from  here,”  Magno  says,  “and 
now  EUCOM  has  built  something  similar. 

It  has  a  classified  home  page,  like  we  do, 
and  ways  to  collaborate  and  navigate 
among  the  directorates.  It’s  not  an  exact 
clone,  but  the  same  principles  apply.” 

At  the  Pentagon,  Navy  headquarters  has 
climbed  on  board,  too.  “We  shared  every¬ 
thing  we’d  learned  right  upfront  and  saved 
them  at  least  a  year,”  Magno  says.  “We 
gave  them  all  the  systems  we’d  used  and 
even  sent  up  some  of  our  technical  contrac¬ 
tors  from  Logicon  [Inc.].  They  basically 


went  so  far  as  to  create  a  whole  new  directorate, 
called  JX  for  its  experimental  nature.  Chartered  in 
November  1995  as  the  Decision  Processes  Division, 
it  reported  straight  to  Gehman,  effectively  giving  it 
flag  rank. 

Nash  and  the  other  two  officers  were  the  JX,  and  they  went 
to  work  in  a  makeshift  space  borrowed  from  a  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  detachment.  “In  those  first  months,  we  had  no  idea 
where  the  road  was  going,”  Nash  admits.  “But  the  brilliance  of 
Gen.  Sheehan  was  his  initial  guidance  to  us:  ‘Just  get  started,  and 
we’ll  let  you  know  if  you’re  off  course.’  The  key  to  our  credibil¬ 
ity  with  the  rest  of  the  command  was  our  strong  support  at  the 
top,  and  everybody  knew  it.” 

With  only  a  vague  blueprint  to  follow,  Nash's 

team  cast  around  for  ideas.  Out  in  the  private  sec¬ 
tor,  they  wondered,  how  did  large  organizations 
manage  information?  They  visited  companies  like  PepsiCo 
Inc.,  CNN  and  Texas  Instruments  Inc.  to  study  their  systems. 
They  also  invited  bids  from  some  of  the  biggest  names  in 


replicated  our  system.  Now  they’re  expanding 
their  pages,  like  we  are.” 

Two  of  ACOM’s  components — the  Army’s  Forces 
Command,  headquartered  in  Georgia,  and  the  Air  Com¬ 
bat  Command,  based  in  Virginia — have  sent  inquiries, 
and  even  the  Maritime  Center  in  Nova  Scotia,  Atlantic 
Command’s  Canadian  counterpart,  sent  observers. 
“They’re  taking  the  program  up  to  Canada,”  Magno 
says,  “and  it  is  pretty  well  on  its  way.”  -/.  Finegan 


Cmdr.  Tom  Magno: 

“  We  entice  folks  by 
giving  them  tools  they 
can  use  in  their  jobs.  ” 


management  consulting.  “Some 

pretty  high-powered  people  came  down  here,”  Nash  says, 
“and  they  all  wanted  to  reengineer  the  command,  to  the  tune 
of  lots  of  money.” 

The  most  productive  idea,  however,  came  from  Logicon 
Inc.,  a  Torrance,  Calif.-based  advanced  technology  systems 
provider  and  Northrop  Grumman  Corp.  subsidiary.  Why  not 
use  Internet  technology,  Logicon  asked,  to  create  a  full-blown, 
interactive  ACOM  intranet? 

Nash  knew  zero  about  computers,  but  the  more  he  learned 
about  the  merits  of  a  Web-based  solution — particularly  its  cost- 
effectiveness  and  easy  implementation — the  better  it  sounded. 
By  spring  1996,  a  small  group  of  Logicon  technicians  was  on 
site  in  JX,  laying  the  groundwork.  With  skills  in  programming, 
HTML  technology,  Web  design  and  server  systems,  the  Logicon 
folks  handled  the  “geekology,”  as  Nash  calls  it.  He  and  his  mil¬ 
itary  counterparts  would  decide  on  content  categories  and  make 
sure  the  user  interface  was  easy  to  use. 
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so  clone  their  expertise. 

Net-lt  Central  lets  you  share 
any  insight  in  any  document 
using  your  intranet. 

Everything  your  company  needs  to  succeed  probably 
exists  on  someone's  desktop.  If  you  could  just  share  those 
insights  with  everyone. 

With  Net-lt  Central,  now  you  can. 

Anyone  can  now  share  ANY  desktop  document 
using  your  intranet.  That  includes:  spreadsheets,  memos, 
illustrations,  letters,  even  PowerPoint™  presentations 
(including  transitions).  And  Net-lt  Central  retains  all 
the  original  formatting  and  layout,  so  the  author's 
intent  is  also  shared. 

More  important,  those  who  need  the  insight,  don't 
need  the  original  applications,  any  plug-ins,  or  any  client 
software.  In  fact,  Net-lt  Central  shares  documents  using 
your  existing  systems:  browsers,  network,  servers,  even 
your  security  set-up. 

Even  better,  Net-lt  Central  automatically  updates  the 
shared  documents  on  the  intranet,  when  the  originals  are 
updated.  It  also  adds  navigation  controls  and  a  standard 
look-and-feel,  so  viewing  the  documents  is  as  easy  as 
sharing  them. 

If  you  need  to  share  all  the  good  ideas  your  company 
has  already  had,  clone  them  with  Net-lt  Central.  Call 
415-551-0646,  or  see  for  yourself  at  www.net-it.com. 


rS  Net-lt  Software 
Corporation 

Document  sharing  for  the  intranet 

Net-lt  Software  Corporation 
1550  Bryant  Street,  Second  Floor 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

Telephone:  1-415-551-0646  Fax:  1-415-551-0678 
E-mail:  infovnet-it.com  Web  Site:  www.net-it.com 


PowerPoint  is  a  Trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 

Net-lt,  tiie  Net-lt  logo,  and  jDoc  are  trademarks  of  Net-lt  Software  Corporation. 
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The  infrastructure  was  largely  in  place.  ACOM  already  had 
a  Windows-based  e-mail  system,  a  classified  network  running 
on  some  450  secure  computers;  users  had  to  pull  out  their  hard 
drives  at  night  and  lock  them  up.  That  was  an  ideal  setup 
because  the  intranet,  too,  would  be  classified.  Only  people 
with  secret  clearances  would  have  access,  and  only  then  from 
secure  machines.  ACOM  staffers  would  be  the  primary  users, 


heavily  advertised  in  staff  meetings.  And  finally,  in  July,  it 
went  live. 

In  retrospect,  it  was  a  bare-bones  thing,  with  a  lean,  busi¬ 
ness-like  home  page  and  little  depth  inside.  But  it  was  easy 
to  call  up;  users  simply  clicked  the  Netscape  button  on  their 
e-mail  screen.  “We  just  wanted  to  get  the  ball  rolling,”  says 
Dorohovich,  “to  get  people  thinking  about  it,  but  not  over- 


People  were  used  to  guarding  information.They  didn't  want  anyone  to  know 
their  business.  It  really  took  a  firm  hand  from  the  boss  to  force  the  change.” 

-Cmdr.  Tom  Magno 


but  with  the  site  linked  to  the  Defense  Department’s  secret 
worldwide  network,  the  so-called  SIPRNet,  military  people 
everywhere  could  call  up  the  pages. 

Nash’s  team  lacked  only  a  few  things  to  complete  the 
technology  side.  First,  it  needed  two  Pentium  servers,  one 
for  the  JX  test-bed  computers  and  one  for  the  intranet.  Both 
would  run  Lotus  Domino  in  a  Windows  NT  environment. 
Then  the  team  needed  Netscape  Navigator  installed  on  those 
450  computers. 

By  summer  of  1996,  the  stage  was  set.  JX  itself  had  moved 
into  a  new  space,  designed  like  a  big  newsroom  with  banks 

of  computers  and  TV  sets — an 
architecture  inspired  by  the 
visit  to  CNN.  Nash  had  moved 


Ma].  Mike  Dorohovich: 

By  bringing  the  same 
key  information  to 
everyone,  the  new 
intranet  has  created 
speed  and  synergy 
around  the  command 


upstairs  to  become  Gehman’s  top  aide,  but  he  maintained 
close  ties  with  the  two  people  now  running  the  directorate. 
The  new  chief  was  Cmdr.  Tom  Magno,  a  veteran  naval  flight 
officer  whose  career  had  included  flying  carrier-launched 
sorties  over  Libya,  Iraq  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  His  deputy 
was  Maj.  Mike  Dorohovich  of  the  Army’s  Signal  Corps. 
ACOM’s  upcoming  intranet,  named  Knowledge  Today,  was 


whelming  anybody.”  Knowledge  Today  included  a  news  sum¬ 
mary  and  an  update  from  J2,  the  intelligence  section.  The  front 
page  featured  buttons  to  open  eight  specific  sites,  containing 
such  things  as  schedules  and  staff  links,  but  they  were  lightly 
populated,  due  partly  to  cultural  resistance. 

The  schedules  site,  for  instance,  was  supposed  to  contain  the 
two-weeks-out  schedules  for  all  admirals  and  generals,  the  com¬ 
mand’s  top  tier,  but  only  half  of  them  were  posted.  “You  can  tell 
a  lot  about  someone’s  priorities  from  a  schedule,  like  what  they 
are  working  on,”  says  Magno.  “But  people  were  used  to  guard¬ 
ing  information.  They  didn’t  want  anyone  to  know  their  busi¬ 
ness.  Finally,  Gen.  Sheehan  said,  ‘Look  folks,  this  is  the  way  of 
the  future,  this  is  what  we  need  to  do  to  share  information,  and 
you  will  provide  your  schedules.’  It  really  took  a  firm  hand  from 
the  boss  to  force  the  change.” 

Magno  and  Dorohovich  were  gung-ho.  Once  they 
grasped  the  system’s  possibilities  and  got  some  running 
room,  they  moved  quickly  with  the  indispensable  help 
of  their  four  Logicon  techies.  By  developing  one  new  fea¬ 
ture  at  a  time,  they  steadily  built  their  readership  from 
1,500  hits  a  day  at  the  outset  to  roughly  50,000  by  the 
summer  of  1997.  Increasingly,  the  ACOM  staff  saw  the 
value  of  the  new  intranet. 

A  good  example  is  the  message  board.  Every  day  and 
throughout  the  night,  some  40,000  to  50,000  messages 
stream  into  ACOM’s  automated  message  handling  system. 
Many  are  informational,  but  typically  250  to  300  require 
some  sort  of  action  or  response.  In  each  of  the  eight  head¬ 
quarters  directorates,  three  or  four  officers  would  arrive  at 
4:30  a.m.,  screen  the  entire  batch  by  area  of  interest  and 
assemble  a  file  by  6  a.m.,  when  their  generals  and  admirals 
arrived.  In  short,  25  or  30  officers  were  all  gathering  the 
same  information  but  were  unable  to  share  it. 

The  message  board,  put  up  on  Knowledge  Today  in 
August  ’96,  solved  that.  Now,  two  people  in  Nash’s  office 
handle  the  whole  job.  They  select  the  most  urgent  messages, 
or  those  requiring  quick  reaction  from  the  top  command, 
and  post  them  directly  on  the  Web  pages.  Examples  could 
include  news  of  a  military  coup  in  a  foreign  country  or  notifi¬ 
cation  of  a  natural  disaster  requiring  military  relief  assistance, 
for  instance.  Generally,  between  five  and  20  messages  are  treat¬ 
ed  in  this  manner;  the  rest  are  kept  on  the  message  handling 
server  and  can  be  searched  by  keyword.  Meanwhile,  those  25 
or  30  officers,  freed  from  that  chore,  can  work  on  other  things — 
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Advanced  Data  Solutions  For  Corporate  Challenges 

Count  on  Sprint's  global  alliances  to  give  your  company 
unlimited  reach.  We  ll  bring  you  the  technical  expertise 
you  need  to  expand  confidently  into  new  markets,  leveraged 
by  our  worldwide  alliance  with  Global  One?'  As  the 
world’s  largest  provider  of  global  data  services,  we 
can  easily  connect  all  your  voice,  video  and  data.  Plus, 
we  offer  a  full  range  of  services  to  give  you  a  competitive 
edge,  including  high-speed  Internet  links  across  the 
ocean.  And  you  can  access  all  this  through  a  single 
point  of  contact,  to  connect  you  with  success  on 
a  global  scale,  www.sprint.com/sprintbiz  1-800 -669  *4700 


"Global  One's  broad  services  portfolio  puts  the  company 
in  a  position  to  become  the  global  company." 

-//XT,  a  leading  provider  of  information 
technolog y  research,  analysis  and  consulting 


Sprint 


Are  you  making  the 
right  moves  to  achieve 
your  global  objectives? 


We  help  your  business  do  more  business ” 


©1997  Sprint  Communications  Company  L.P. 
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and  get  more  sleep,  to  boot.  “Now  everybody  knows  what 
messages  the  CINC  and  DCINC  have  seen,  and  what’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  them,”  Magno  says.  “Nobody  is  guessing  about  pri¬ 
orities.”  Moreover,  JX  staffers  were  given  carte  blanche  to 
attend  any  meetings  held  by  the  high  command  and  then  post 


folks  by  giving  them  tools  they  can  use  in  their  jobs,”  he 
explains.  The  staff  resources  site,  for  instance,  features  15 
pages  of  practical  information,  including  an  ACOM  phone 
directory,  an  acronym  “lookup,”  a  weather  watch  and  an  e- 
mail  interface.  To  help  staffers  research  and  build  presenta- 


“  By  blending  technology  with  expertise,  I  was  able  to  do  in  90  days  what  other¬ 
wise  would  have  taken  two  years.  And  by  reducing  travel  time  by  more  than 
50  percent,  we  saved  a  lot  of  money.”  -Maj.  Bill  Robinson 


a  summary  of  the  most  crucial  points.  The  result:  The  whole 
command,  now  working  with  the  same  information,  can  align 
itself  toward  a  solution  on  the  same  key  issues. 

Collaboration  sites  represented  another  milestone.  Every 
directorate  has  its  own  page  for  simultaneous  internal  and 
cross-sectional  work,  but  some  sites  are  designed  to  draw 
on  expertise  anywhere  in  the  world  via  the  SIPRNet,  the 
Pentagon’s  secret  channel.  Consider  the  experience  of  Army 
Maj.  Bill  Robinson,  a  strategic  planner  in  J3,  who  recently 
wrote  a  concept  of  operations  for  a  futuristic  technology 
involving  digital  radar  imaging.  As  part  of  his  research,  he 
worked  with  67  different  experts — military  people  from 
across  the  country  as  well  as  scientists  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  MIT.  Almost  everything  happened  on  the 
collaboration  site. 

“Whenever  I  posted  something,  they  all  got  it  within 
hours,”  Robinson  says.  “And  when  information  came  back, 
it  was  in  text,  not  by  phone  or  fax,  so  I  could  cut  and  paste  it 
right  into  the  document.  By  blending  technology  with  exper¬ 
tise,  I  was  able  to  do  in  90  days  what  otherwise  would  have 
taken  two  years.  And  by  reducing  travel  time  by  more  than  50 
percent,  we  saved  a  lot  of  money.” 

Across  the  command,as  information  sharing 

gained  acceptance,  those  invisible  barriers  between 
departments  began  falling.  Whereas  before  employ¬ 
ees  often  wouldn’t  know  what  coworkers  in  other  departments 
were  engaged  in,  leaving  them  with  little  in  common,  infor¬ 
mation  available  on  the  new  intranet  brought  them  together. 
“You  could  even  see  it  in  conversations  at  the  Coke  machine,” 
Magno  says.  And  his  little  crew  pressed  on,  surfing  the  Net  to 
find  new  tools  and  applications,  experimenting  with  them  on 
the  test-bed  computers,  then  adding  them  to  the  system. 

ACOM  didn’t  have  a  search  engine,  for  example,  but  Fort 
Meade,  Md.,  did.  Military  intelligence  specialists  there  had 
created  something  named  Hydra,  which  incorporates  five  dif¬ 
ferent  engines:  Arvus,  AltaVista,  Webinator,  Slick  and  one 
called  Wer’zit.  “We  discovered  it  during  our  normal  explor¬ 
ing  for  classified  and  unclassified  stuff  that’s  out  there,”  says 
Magno.  “We  asked  if  we  could  link  up  to  it,  and  they  said  fine. 
Now  we  have  a  little  button,  Hydra  Search,  on  our  front  page. 
So  the  sharing  is  not  limited  to  ACOM,  it’s  worldwide.” 

Magno’s  goal  is  to  make  Knowledge  Today  so  useful  and 
compelling  that  everyone  will  tap  into  it  frequently.  “We  entice 


tions,  it  has  a  graphics  archive  and  weapons  reference  mate¬ 
rial  from  the  authoritative  Jane’s  guides.  And  the  news  section 
posts  any  development  that  could  affect  operations.  “It  might 
be  another  coup  in  Haiti  or  a  hurricane  approaching  the 
coast,”  Magno  says.  “We  pull  that  stuff  off  CNN,  online  news¬ 
papers  and  a  Reuters  newsfeed.  Our  model  is  The  Wall  Street 
Journal — you  get  the  top-line  items  on  page  one,  and  the 
whole  story  inside.” 

Going  further,  JX  added  bulletin  boards  for  military  folks 
and  ACOM’s  350  civilian  employees.  The  civilian  board,  for 
one,  lists  everything  from  job  vacancies  and  personnel  regu¬ 
lations  to  retirement-account  data.  “It  has  cut  our  phone  calls 
dramatically,”  says  Raquelle  Hill,  a  human  resources  man¬ 
ager  in  Jl,  the  personnel  unit.  “We’re  actually  doing  more 
work  with  fewer  people.  There’s  less  redundancy.”  And  the 
military  board  features  the  entire  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  tabbed  and  indexed,  saving  personnel  the  need  to  con¬ 
sult  with  military  lawyers  for  that  information. 

But  the  site’s  core  payoff  remains  in  replacing  sneaker- 
ware — the  old  in-box/out-box  system — with  the  de-layering 
of  information  delivery.  Time  was  when  every  person  in  the 
chain  of  command  got  information  from  the  next-higher  level. 
They  decided  what  was  important  to  pass  down,  and  it  was  a 
much-reduced  version  by  the  time  it  reached  the  bottom,  days 
or  even  weeks  later.  Now  everybody  knows  what’s  going  on 
and  can  take  action  more  quickly.  “That  creates  speed  and 
synergy  around  the  command,”  says  Dorohovich. 

As  cultural  resistance  has  melted  away,  Knowledge  Today 
has  become  integral  to  ACOM’s  fabric.  “It’s  part  of  most  peo¬ 
ple’s  first  order  of  business  in  the  morning,”  says  Navy  Capt. 
Craig  Quigley,  chief  of  public  affairs.  “You  get  a  quick  once 
around  the  world  with  your  first  cup  of  coffee.  Everybody  on 
the  staff  expects  it  to  have  the  latest  and  greatest  information 
that  is  relevant  to  their  jobs.” 

Still,  Magno  knows  much  work  remains.  “This  will  be  a 
three-  to  five-year  walk  to  get  to  a  knowledge-based  organi¬ 
zation,”  he  says.  But  at  least  he  can  expect  solid  support  from 
the  top  as  he  keeps  expanding  the  site.  The  new  commander 
in  chief  of  ACOM,  returned  after  a  year  in  Washington,  is 
none  other  than  Adm.  Hal  Gehman,  one  of  Knowledge  Today’s 
founding  fathers.  BE! 

Jay  Finegan  is  a  freelance  business  and  technology  writer 
based  in  North  Yarmouth,  Maine.  He  can  be  reached  at 
IncFinegan@aol.com. 
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TWO  short  years. 

Millions  of  lines  of  code. 

Ready, 

go. 


GET  GOING  NOW  WITH  MERCURY  INTERACTIVE'S  YEAR  2000  TESTING 
SOLUTIONS,  AND  ACCELERATE  YOUR  CONVERSION  PROCESS. 

The  year  2000  is  rapidly  approaching.  And  without  proper  testing,  your  conversion  process  is  sure  to  go  nowhere 
fast.  You  can  make  much  better  progress  simply  by  using  Mercury  Interactive's  year  2000  testing  solutions. 

WinRunner  2000  automates  your  functionality  testing,  in  either  client/server  or  mainframe  environments.  And 
TestDirector  tells  you  exactly  where  you  are  in  the  process.  Together,  they  give  you  confidence  that  your  systems 
will  function  properly  the  moment  we  enter  the  new  century.  See  for  yourself  at  www.merc-int.com/coytk/  mercury  interactive 


©1997  MERCURY  INTERACTIVE  CORPORATION  470  POTRERO  AVENUE,  SUNNYVALE,  CALIFORNIA  94086  (800)  TEST  911  http://WWW.MERC-INT.COM 
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BBN  built  the  forerunner  to  the 
Internet,  and  sent  the  world’s  first 
e-mail.  They  run  the  world’s  leading 


Internet  research  center,  BBN 
Technologies.  Now,  BBN  has  joined 
forces  with  GTE  to  create  GTE 


Internetworking.  We  are  investing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
build  a  backbone  network  100  times 
bigger  than  today’s  Internet-big 
enough  to  withstand  the  rigors  of 


thing  called 


the  Internet. 


business.  For  companies  large  and 
small  this  now  means  a  quicker,  more 
reliable,  more  secure  way  of  doing 
business  on  the  Internet.  In  fact, 
GTE  Internetworking  provides  the  only 


Web  hosting  service  that  has  aced  every 
security  test  thrown  at  them  by  the 
National  Computer  Security  Association. 
To  find  out  more,  call  us  at  800-472-4565, 
or  visit  www.internetworking.gte.com. 
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From  coast  to  coast,  your 
Web  site  is  killing  them. 

In  the  rest  of  the  world,  it 
may  be  killing  business.  A 
few  things  you  should  know 
about  hosting  a  Web  site 
in  cultures  you  don't  know. 

BY  LYNDA  RADOSEVICH 


ACKED  TO  THE  BULLETIN  BOARD  ON  THE  WALL  OF  BENJAMIN 
Sargent’s  office  is  an  advertisement  for  an  international  jeweler 
based  in  Japan.  The  ad,  translated  for  an  English-speaking  audi- 


►  Why  Web  developers  should  pay  close 
attention  to  language  usage,  illustrated 
gestures  and  even  the  particular  colors  used 
in  a  Web  site  presented  to  a  foreign 
audience 


ence,  features  a  handsome  model  clad  in  the  pin-stripe  suit,  red 
tie  and  smirk  generally  associated  with  hard-won  financial  suc¬ 
cess.  In  line  with  the  well-heeled  image,  or  so  the  jeweler  intended, 
the  model  conspicuously  displays  a  hefty  diamond  ring  on  his 


►  Technical  solutions  to  publishing  in  double¬ 
byte  languages,  such  as  Korean,  Chinese  and 
Japanese 


singularly  raised  middle  finger. 

As  managing  director  of  the  Webstream  &  Interactive  Division  at  Inter¬ 
national  Communications  Inc.  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  Sargent’s  job  is  to 
help  companies  adapt  their  Web  sites  to  appeal  to  various  language  markets 
around  the  world.  He  keeps  the  ad  on  his  wall  as  a  reminder  of  how  silly  a 


►  The  importance  of  registering  a  domain 
name  in  all  countries  where  a  Web  site  is 
intended  to  be  used 


company  can  look  when  its  image  and  message  get  lost  in  translation. 
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The  Imperfect  Host 

Hosting  a  Web  site  within  the  borders  of  the  country  it 
is  designed  for  can  improve  performance ,  but  at  a  price 


When  companies  tailor  their  Web  sites  to  people  in  specific  geographies, 
they  want  to  make  sure  local  visitors  can  get  information  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Experts  say  the  most  effective  way  to  assure  performance 
is  to  host  the  site  close  to  the  users  in  order  to  use  the  bandwidth  that  is  local 
to  a  particular  country.  For  Web  managers  who  would  rather  not  maintain  a 
support  staff  in  each  country,  the  most  efficient  means  of  hosting  sites  locally 
is  through  outsourcing. 

Hoping  to  tap  this  budding  hosting  market,  several  telecom 
companies  and  Internet  service  providers  have  introduced  out¬ 
sourced  Web  hosting  services  on  a  global  scale.  Among  them  are 
Concert,  GlobalCenter  Inc.,  Global  One  and  UUNet  Technologies 
Inc.  Smaller  online  companies  such  as  CompuServe  Network 
Services  and  Infonet  Services  Corp.  also  offer  multi¬ 
country  hosting  services. 

These  services  hold  promise,  but  according  to  the 
experts,  they  may  not  offer  much  benefit.  Will  they  make 
your  life  easier?  Probably  not,  says  David  Goodtree,  an 
Internet  service  provider  analyst  at  Forrester  Research  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

One  problem,  he  says,  is  that  the  services  offer  no 
economy  of  scale.  Most  don't  offer  discounts  for  the  global  user, 
nor  do  they  let  users  send  updated  content  to  an  Internet  service  provider  that 
will  distribute  it  to  the  various  servers.  Instead,  says  Goodtree,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  itself  must  update  information  at  each  locale. 

Another  shortcoming,  he  adds,  is  the  lack  of  a  common  technical  environ¬ 
ment.  Many  of  these  services  are  pieced  together  by  partnering  telecom 
providers,  and  users  have  to  work  with  the  peculiarities  of  each  provider's 
servers,  which  typically  don't  share  data  used  to  personalize  the  Web  site 
for  each  viewer. 

Rapid  changes  in  the  global  telecommunications  and  Internet 
service  provider  market  also  make  aligning  with  one  provider 
a  shaky  proposition,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  The  future  of 
Concert,  a  joint  venture  between  British  Telecommunications 
PLC  and  MCI  Communications  Corp.,  for  example,  has  been 
uncertain  since  October,  when  WorldCom  made  a  bid  for  MCI. 
Concert  services  depend  on  a  close  alliance  between  BT  and  MCI, 
forged  when  the  two  companies  agreed  to  merge  in  November 
1996.  Now  WorldCom's  bid  for  MCI  threatens  the  alliance,  says  Dave  Neil, 
formerly  a  telecommunications  service  director  at  Gartner  Group  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn.,  now  vice  president  and  research  director  for  Gartner  in 
Egham,  England. 

"I  believe  this  deal  will  go  through,  and  in  European 
context,  users  will  lose  out,"  Neil  says.  Still,  Web  man¬ 
agers  may  want  to  sign  up  for  the  not-yet  global  host¬ 
ing  for  a  couple  of  reasons.  Current  benefits  include 
gaining  a  single  bill  and  vendor  contact  for  global  host¬ 
ing  services,  says  Goodtree,  who  says  the  carriers  are 
aware  of  their  shortcomings  and  are  likely  to  address 
them.  Neil  points  out  that  users  can  protect  themselves 
from  market  instability  by  starting  experimentally  and  including  provisions  in 
contracts  for  what  happens  if  service  provider  ownership  changes  hands. 

-L.  Radosevich 


The  problem  of  adapting  corpo¬ 
rate  messages  for  different  cultures 
is  not  new.  Advertisers  have  targeted 
ads  to  local  markets  for  decades,  and 
software  developers  have  been  trans¬ 
lating  products  to  different  lan¬ 
guages  for  years.  But  the  Web’s 
broad  reach  compounds  the  issues. 
“Web  sites  are  more  complicated 
than  any  other  medium  because  one 
instance  is  in  all  markets  simultane¬ 
ously,”  says  Sargent.  “TV  or  print 
ads  display  in  just  one  market.” 

And  as  the  unfortunate  jewelry  ad 
demonstrates,  adapting  Web  sites  for 
different  regions  of  the  world  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  translating  words. 
Companies  must  be  sensitive  to  laws 
and  customs,  savvy  to  local  markets, 
smart  about  technical  design  and 
prepared  to  cede  some  authority  over 
content  to  local  divisions. 

Recent  studies  of  changing  Web 
demographics  suggest  that  now  is  a 
good  time  for  corporations  to  think 
about  how  they  present  themselves 
to  people  in  other  cultures.  While 
U.S.  users  still  dominate  the  Web, 
roughly  20  percent  of  the  nearly 
20,000  respondents  to  a  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology’s  Graphics, 
Visualization  and  Usability  Center 
survey  were  from  outside  the  United 
States.  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  says  35 
percent  of  its  traffic  is  from  outside 
this  country,  much  of  it  from  those 
distant  parts  of  the  world  that  are 
seeing  the  most  rapid  growth  in 
Web  users.  In  China,  for  example, 
although  relatively  few  people  are 
now  online,  their  numbers  are 
expanding  at  a  1,000  percent  annual 
growth  rate,  according  to  Sargent. 

Unfortunately,  few  corporations 
really  think  through  their  foreign 
presentations. 

“The  Web  is  so  U.S. -focused, 
most  webmasters  don’t  even  know 
where  to  begin,”  says  Tiziana  Peri- 
notti,  author  of  Software  Inter¬ 
nationalization  and  Localization 
(VNR,  1993)  and  founder  of  TGP 
Consulting,  a  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany  that  helps  large  companies 
with  localization  issues. 

Experienced  voices  say  the  first 
step  in  preparing  a  Web  site  for 
global  perusal  is  to  internationalize 
its  English  usage.  That  includes 
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TRANSACTION  PROCESSING  SOLUTIONS 


When  you’re  handling  large-scale  transactions  online,  downtime  just  isn’t  an  option.  Fortunately,  there’s  the  IBM  RS/6000  SR " 
Leading  travel  and  transportation,  financial,  telecommunications  and  health  care  companies  are  finding  that  the  RS/6000  SP  gives  their 
transaction  processing  a  substantial  boost.  Its  exceptional  availability  and  scalability  keep  things  running  smoothly.  And  with  its  award¬ 
winning  UNIX'  operating  system,  AIX;  the  RS/6000’“  works  with  the  systems  you  have  in  place.  How  can  an  RS/6000  solution  help  your 
business  support  more  sales?  Check  out  www.rs6000.ibm.com/solutions  or  call  1  800  IBM-7777,  ext.  FA061. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet  " 


IBM,  RS/6000  SR  AIX,  RS/6000  and  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  ol  IBM  Corp.  in  the  U.S.  and/or  other  countries.  UNIX  is 
a  registered  trademark  in  the  U  S  and  other  countries,  licensed  exclusively  through  X/Open  Company  Limited.  ©1997  IBM  Corp. 
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as  reliable 
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See  how  Inter.NetWorkingSk 
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stripping  from  a  site  acronyms, 
idioms  and  jargon  that  don’t  make 
sense  in  other  countries  and  cultures. 
To  English-speaking  Americans, 
‘straight-shooter”  depicts  a 
bluntly  truthful  person, 
^  but  to  most  other  peo- 
d  pie  it  describes  nothing 


can  produce  snickers.  “We  had  a  net¬ 
working  company  client  that  showed 
as  a  graphic  a  bunch  of  bananas,” 
recalls  Sargent.  “The  slogan  was 
‘We’re  the  top  banana.’  In  South 
America,  bananas  have  a  sexual  con¬ 
notation,  so  they  had  to  get  rid  of  the 
banana  theme.” 


| W  Recent  studies  of  changing  Web 
demographics  suggest  that  now  is  a 
good  time  for  corporations  to  think 
about  how  they  present  themselves  to 
people  in  other  cultures. 


but  an  accurate  marksman.  Likewise, 
colloquial  usage,  such  as  “wicked,” 
meaning  “good,”  causes  confusion.  If 
jargon-laden  slogans  often  baffle  the 
U.S.  audience,  imagine  their  effect  on 
the  international  one:  Try  literally 
interpreting  Novell  Inc.’s  motto,  Rock 
the  Net. 

Some  companies  also  translate  gen¬ 
eral  corporate  information  into  dif¬ 
ferent  languages.  Cisco  launched  a 
globalized  site  in  March  1997  that  lets 
visitors  view  top-level  menus  in  14 
different  languages.  The  goal  is  to  aid 
in  navigation,  but  when  visitors  pen¬ 
etrate  to  the  level  of  product  infor¬ 
mation,  the  documents  are  in  English 
because  the  volume  of  constantly 
changing  pages  makes  translating  all 
of  them  too  formidable.  “Certainly 
we’d  love  to  translate  everything,  but 
I  think  we’ve  come  to  a  good  com¬ 
promise,”  says  Lembit  Marder,  Web 
globalization  manager  for  San  Jose, 
Calif.-based  Cisco. 

Another  essential  step  is  to  rid  the 
site  of  images  and  depictions  of  ges¬ 
tures  that  are  likely  to  be  considered 
rude  and  offensive.  Showing  palms  to 
someone,  as  in  a  wave,  is  considered 
an  insult  in  some  Mediterranean  cul¬ 
tures.  In  Turkey,  pointing  at  a  person, 
as  in  the  “I  Want  You”  image  of 
Uncle  Sam,  is  terribly  invasive.  Of 
course,  in  the  United  States,  showing 
someone  a  raised  middle  finger  is  not 
going  to  welcome  users  to  a  Web  site. 
In  some  countries,  depicting  some¬ 
thing  as  innocent  as  a  piece  of  fruit 


Many  companies  that  are  interna¬ 
tionalizing  their  sites  try  to  stay 
mindful  that  in  different  regions,  col¬ 
ors  connote  different  attitudes.  In 
Western  countries,  white  suggests 
purity,  but  in  many  Asian  countries, 
white  is  the  color  of  death.  Red  is  con¬ 
sidered  festive  in  some  cultures,  angry 
in  others.  At  the  global  distributor  of 
financial  information  services  Bloom¬ 
berg  LP  in  New  York  City,  Susan 


Lasovick’s  job  as  internal  globaliza¬ 
tion  consultant  is  to  advise  her  com¬ 
pany’s  Web  development  team  on 
matters  such  as  these  as  it  prepares 
Web  sites  for  12  language  markets 
around  the  world.  “Color  takes  on 
enormously  different  overtones  from 
one  country  to  the  next,”  says 
Lasovick.  “That  doesn’t  mean  you 
can’t  use  those  colors.  It  just  means 
you  want  to  rethink  what  the  visuals 
look  like  on  your  pages  and  on  your 
links.” 

Some  companies  find  that  they 
must  vary  even  simple  interface  design 
elements  to  avoid  offending  regional 
tastes.  Internet  search  company 
Yahoo  Inc.  offers  French,  German, 
Japanese  and  several  English- 
language  sites  targeted  for  local  mar¬ 
kets.  On  Yahoo’s  U.K.  and  Ireland 
site,  buttons  are  colorful,  but  on  the 
Yahoo  sites  in  France  and  Germany, 
buttons  are  subdued  and  graphics 
have  a  more  serious  look. 

“When  we  were  doing  a  redesign 
of  the  Yahoo  buttons  a  year  ago,  our 
French  producers  said,  ‘This  may 
work  for  the  U.S.  and  other  markets, 
but  it  is  too  cartoonish  for  Germany 
and  France,”’  says  Maury  Zeff,  senior 


Foreign  Agents 

Want  to  expand  global  market  share  without 
sending  costs  out  of  this  world? 


These  five  tips  are  taken  from  the 
white  paper,  "Managing  Multi¬ 
lingual  Content  on  the  World 
Wide  Web,"  written  by  Benjamin 
Sargent,  managing  director  of  the 
Webstream  &  Interactive  Division  of 
International  Communications  Inc. 

1  Distinguish  between  corporate 
and  country-specific  marketing 
message  content. 

2  Ask  the  regional  marketing 
management  to  review  and 
approve  localized  corporate  content. 

3  Manage  internationalization  and 
localization  of  corporate  content 
centrally,  leveraging  the  expertise. 


tools  and  project  management  capa¬ 
bilities  of  one  or  more  multilingual 
localization  vendors. 

4  Develop  a  long-term  relation¬ 
ship  with  your  multilingual 
localization  vendor,  integrating 
the  localization  cycle  with  your 
development  cycle  and  establishing 
a  specific  workflow  for  in-country 
review  and  validation. 

5  Allow  those  regional  teams 
already  in  place  to  upgrade 
the  quality  and  timeliness  of  in¬ 
country  marketing  programs  rather 
than  delivering  already  localized 
core  content. 


http://www.cio.com 
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producer  for  international  properties 
at  Yahoo  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  So 
after  much  discussion  about  the 
trade-offs  between  global  brand  man¬ 
agement  and  cultural  preferences, 
Yahoo  gave  French  and  German 
designers  the  go-ahead  to  create  but¬ 
tons  that  would  correspond  to  the 
tastes  of  their  audience. 

The  list  of  varying  nuances  goes  on. 
In  his  book  Global  Interface  Design 
(AP  Professional,  1995),  Tony  Fer¬ 
nandes  describes  a  host  of  cultural 
considerations,  including  the  use  of 
special  symbols.  For  instance,  many 
countries  use  the  cross  mark  (X)  to 
select  items  from  a  list,  but  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Korea,  the  cross  sign  indi¬ 
cates  the  marked  item  is  not  wanted. 

As  a  final  globalizing  touch,  some 
companies  add  data  that  helps  exist¬ 
ing  information  cross  borders.  Easy 
changes,  such  as  preceding  phone 
numbers  with  country  codes, 
offering  international  alter¬ 
natives  to  800  numbers  or 
adding  the  country  name 


When  in  Rome... 


Do  you  think 
that  having 
more  Web 
sites  tailored 
to  your  lan¬ 
guage  and  cul¬ 
ture  will  make 
people  in  your 
country  more 
willing  to  use 
the  Web? 


Unsure 


SOURCE:  GRAPHICS,  VISUALIZATION  AND  USABILITY  CENTER  OF  THE  GEORGIA  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
(WWW.GVU.GATECH.EDU/USER_SURVEYS/SURVEY-1997-04/) 


webmasters  involved  in  localizing 
sites  adhere  to  cultural  conventions. 
To  do  that  well,  some  cede  control  of 
local  information  to  the  regional 
offices.  Millipore  Corp.,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  high-tech  filtration  systems, 
offers  58  country  sites.  At  these  sites, 


Among  the  trickiest  of  technical 
challenges  is  publishing  in  Asian  languages, 
primarily  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Korean, 
because  these  languages  require  two  bytes 
rather  than  one  for  each  character. 


control  over  the  brand  and  local  con¬ 
trol  of  content.  In  addition  to  the  14 
translation  options  available  on  its 
corporate  site,  Cisco  offers  49  coun¬ 
try  pages.  The  networking  company 
gives  some  content  and  image  control 
to  country  managers,  and  the  pages 
balance  the  corporate  standard  look 
with  cultural  icons,  such  as  a  coun¬ 
try’s  flag  or  a  picture  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower  on  the  French  site. 

“We’re  keeping  a  fairly  tight  rein 
on  that,”  says  Marder.  “We  want  to 
make  sure  each  country  doesn’t  splash 
out  its  imagery  too  much  and  deviate 
from  a  corporate  standard.  So  if 
somebody  goes  to  the  Cisco  Malaysia 
site,  they’ll  recognize  it  as  a  Cisco 
page.” 


to  a  mailing  address,  can  help  rid  a 
corporate  Web  site  of  its  U.S.  provin¬ 
cialism. 

After  internationalizing 

corporate  Web  sites,  many 
corporations  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  that  at  first  glance 
appears  to  reverse  that  effort: 
They  are  localizing  sites 
for  specific  countries.  The  country- 
specific  pages  host  local  content  that’s 
not  available  on  the  larger  corporate 
sites,  including  information  on  re¬ 
gional  events,  promotions,  reseller 
contacts,  case  studies  and  directions 
to  in-country  offices. 

As  they  do  when  globalizing  sites, 


managers  use  Lotus  Notes  to  create 
documents  that  they  post  to  an 
InterNotes  server  outside  the  firewall 
at  Millipore  headquarters  in  Bedford, 
Mass.  While  the  local  control  ensures 
that  information  is  appropriately  pre¬ 
sented,  Millipore’s  decentralized  pro¬ 
cess  produces  mixed  results. 

“Some  of  these  countries  have  just 
the  default  pages,  which  we  created 
for  them,  with  their  address  and 
phone  number,”  says  Claude  von 
Roesgen,  webmaster  at  Millipore. 
“That’s  either  because  they  don’t  have 
Notes  access,  or  if  they  do,  for  them 
the  Web  isn’t  important.  Others  have 
really  picked  up  on  it  and  maintain 
great  pages.” 

Other  companies  are  more  firmly 
drawing  the  line  between  corporate 


IN  ADDITION  TO  CULTURAL  AND 
design  issues,  internationalizing 
and  localizing  Web  sites  often 
present  a  stack  of  technical  chal¬ 
lenges.  Among  the  trickiest  is 
publishing  in  Asian  languages, 
primarily  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
Korean,  because  these  languages 
require  two  bytes  rather  than  one  for 
each  character.  To  publish  sites  in 
these  so-called  double-byte  languages, 
companies  rely  on  special,  localized 
versions  of  Web  servers  and  operating 
systems.  For  its  Japanese  site,  Milli¬ 
pore  runs  a  Japanese  version  of  Notes 
on  a  Japanese  version  of  NT.  To  view 
the  site,  visitors  need  a  language- 
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FREE!  Matrix-UPS  Video 
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For  your  FREE  video,  simply  mail  or  fax  this  completed 
card  to  APC,  or  visit  us  at  www.apcc.com 

YES!  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  Matrix-UPS". 
Please  send  my  FREE  video! 

□  NO,  I'm  not  interested  at  this  time,  but  please  send  a 
FREE  Power  Protection  Handbook. 
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At  $1 0,000  pep  hour,  how  much 
downtime  can  YOU  afford? 


When  acceptable  uptime  is  measured  in  the 
tenths  of  a  decimal  point,  can  you  risk  your 
datacenter  (or  your  career)  to  the  inevitable 
hazards  of  bad  power?  That's  why  8  out  of  10 
leading  corporations  trust  APC  solutions,  such 
as  the  innovative  Matrix-UPS',  for  maximum 
uptime  of  their  business-critical  systems. 


With  bad  power  causing  nearly  half  of  all  data 
loss,  and  downtime  costs  for  medium  sized 
companies  exceeding  $10,000  per  hour,  it's  no 
wonder  that  experts  agree  -  you  need  reliable 
power  protection  from  a  leader  like  APC. 


Now,  more  than  ever,  disaster  prevention  and 


Award-winning  modular  reliability 

According  to  Contingency  Planning 
Research,  poor  power  quality  can 
quickly  cost  you  thousands  or  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  per  hour  whether  your  business 
is  finance,  media,  retail  or  transportation. 

APC’s  Matrix-UPS"'  was  built 
for  the  3  to  5  kVA  range 
(between  2250  and  3750 
watts),  and  provides  modular, 
manageable,  APC-reliable, 
high  power  availability.  You 
get  all  this  plus  low  operating 
costs  and  APC’s  commitment 
to  your  satisfaction. 


U»*S  Qpe>*«»,  Pumnit. 

OPS  SfcaMon  Pwmctci*.-. 
tunmalcatioe  Parameters  . 


lUty  Vatiefe  Oatpni  Vaka«<  Safety  Ca»adiy 


hl/)i/9t  CwamunicaSea  established 


Matrix-UPS  eliminates  tough 
installation,  burdensome  ser¬ 
vice  contracts,  high  lifecycle  costs  and  the 
threat  of  a  single  point  failure  that  plague 
existing  midrange  UPSs.  Matrix-UPS  has  an 
innovative  modular  design  which  isolates  any 
problems  to  its  self-diagnosing,  hot  swap¬ 
pable  ‘module’.  No  downtime.  No  service 


delays.  No  unnecessary  risk.  Matrix-UPS 
modularity  also  doubles  expected  battery  life 
and  has  half  the  typical  5-year  lifecycle  cost. 

Unlimited  runtime  suits  any  application 

A  Matrix-UPS  5000  with  two  SmartCells”  can 

support  eight 


Compaq  SystemPro 
(4000  VA)  servers  for 
nearly  15  minutes. 
Eight  SmartCells  pro¬ 
vide  two  hours  of 
instantaneous  back¬ 
up  power.  You  can 
even  quickly  and 
easily  add  hours  of 
runtime  with 
SmartCell"  XR’s, 
which  pack  four 

times  the  runtime  of  a  typical  SmartCeH”,  and 
allow  you  to  easily  extend  system  uptime. 
You’ll  also  find  that  Matrix-UPS  reliability 
costs  less  than  you  would  ever  imagine,  and 
has  never  been  more  affordable. 


Matrix-UPS  offers  FREE  APC  PowerChute  plus  and 
PowerNet  SNMP  power  and  environmental  manage¬ 
ment  and  monitoring  software.  Safe  auto-sliuldown 
protects  data  and  lowers  support  costs.  (For  All  LANs 
and  WANs,  including  NetWare  and  Windows  NT.) 


Take  the  expert  advice  of  editors  and  datacen¬ 
ter  managers  around  the  globe  and  avoid 
downtime  altogether  with  modular  Matrix-UPS 
power  protection. 


FREE!  Matrix  Video 

For  your  FREE  video,  simply  mail  or  fax  this  completed 
coupon  to  APC, or  visit  us  at  WWW.apCC.COItl 

□  YES  !  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  Matrix-UPS. 

Please  send  my  FREE  video! 

□  NO,  I'm  not  interested  at  this  time,  but  please  send  a  FREE 

Power  Protection  Handbook. 

Name:  _ 

Title:  _ 

Address:  _ 


City/Town: 

State:  _ 

Phone:  _ 


.Company: 


.  Zip: . 


.  Country- 


Brand  of  UPS  used?  __ 

Brand  of  PCs  used?  _ 

Brand  of  Servers  used?  _ 


Dept.  A90-MX 


(888)  289-APCC  X7163 
Fax:  (401)  788-2797  •  www.apcc.com 


c1997  APC.  All  Trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  owners.  MX05EF  •  (800)347-FAXX  PowerFax  •  E-mail:  apcinfo@apcc.com  •  132  Fairgrounds  Road,  West  Kingston,  RI  02892  USA 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS 


specific  browser. 

Unfortunately,  even  with  the  help 
of  such  technology,  visitors  aren’t 
assured  a  clean  view  of  the  Web 
site.  Japanese  and  Chinese  are 
presented  in  both  simplified 
and  traditional  characters, 
and  there  are  multiple  char¬ 
acter  sets  for  traditional 
Chinese.  In  Japanese,  the 
encoding  used  to  display  char¬ 
acters  to  a  user’s  screen  might  be 
different  from  the  encoding  used  to 
represent  those  characters  to  the  com¬ 
puter.  “Even  though  an  end  user’s 
browser  and  PC  are  capable  of  dis¬ 
playing  Japanese,  they  may  see 
garbage  on  the  screen  because  their 
browser  or  PC  does  not  support  the 
encoding  that  the  data,  link  or  home 
page  is  written  in,”  says  Bloomberg’s 
Lasovick. 

To  keep  viewers  online,  companies 
such  as  Bloomberg  offer  assistance, 
giving  them  instructions  for  using 
their  browsers  effectively  on  the  Web 
site  and  options  to  click  to  support 
different  character  sets,  Lasovick  says. 

Companies  should  also  plan  their 
Web  interfaces  to  handle  different  for¬ 
mats  for  dates  and  holiday  schedules 
in  different  countries.  For  instance, 
U.S.  dates  typically  begin  with  the 
month,  but  European  dates  begin 


local  sites  will  be  in  the  country 
they  are  servicing,  which  generally 
improves  performance,  or  clustered 
centrally,  which  makes  them  eas¬ 
ier  to  manage.  International 
Communications’  Sargent 
points  out  that  in  Taiwan, 
accessing  sites  outside  the 
country  is  nearly  impossi- 


"We  wouldn't 
waste  our  money 
and  human 
resources 
to  do  this  for 
the  fun  of  it." 

-Susan  Lasovick 


ble  because  a  single  T1  connects  that 
country’s  Internet  to  the  world 
Internet. 

Corporations  also  run  into  obstacles 
when  registering  domains  in  various 
countries.  If  a  company  doesn’t  regis¬ 
ter  its  name  in  every  country,  another 
company  can  register  that  name  and 


Finding  It  Online 

Bloomberg  LP  Millipore  Corp. 

www.  bloomberg.  com  www.millipore.  com 


Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

www.cisco.com 


TGP  Consulting 

www.  tgpconsulting.  com 


International  Communications  Inc.  Yahoo  Inc. 

www.intl.com www.yahoo.com 


with  the  day.  Also,  sites  must  be  able 
to  support  disparate  numeral  formats, 
including  grouping  of  digits,  choice  of 
commas  and  decimal  points. 

•  When  companies  think  about 
localizing  sites,  Internet  performance 
is  another  issue.  In  general,  band¬ 
width  is  less  abundant  outside  the 
United  States,  so  webmasters  tend  to 
go  light  on  bandwidth-hogging  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  graphics.  Companies 
must  also  consider  whether  servers  for 


put  up  a  site  under  that  label.  Yahoo 
had  this  problem  when  registering  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and 
France.  After  a  good  deal  of  back  and 
forth  (but  no  cash  payments)  with  the 
parties  that  had  registered  the  Yahoo 
domain,  Yahoo  obtained  rights  to  the 
Yahoo  domain  name  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  “We  don’t  like  to  pay  extra  for 
this  because  we  don’t  want  to  be  black¬ 
mailed,”  says  Zeff. 

Once  a  Web  site  is  launched,  of 


course,  viewers  are  not  guaranteed. 
Worldwide  corporations  must  engage 
in  local  promotions,  and  in  some 
cases,  that  means  one-on-one  barter¬ 
ing  with  local  newspaper  and  radio 
stations.  “What  was  a  surprise  to  us 
is  that  many  of  the  structures  for  mar¬ 
keting  a  Web  site  that  exist  in  the 
United  States  don’t  exist  in  other 
countries,”  says  Bruce  Twickler,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Andover  Advanced  Technol¬ 
ogies  Inc.,  the  Acton,  Mass. -based 
Web  publisher  of  Andover.Net. 
“There  aren’t  national  rep  firms  sell¬ 
ing  the  ads.” 

With  all  the  fuss  involved  in  Web 
site  globalization  and  localization, 
some  busy  Web  strategists  might  won¬ 
der  if  the  return  is  worth  the  effort. 
Companies  that  have  embarked  on 
Web  site  localization  and  globaliza¬ 
tion  projects  have  a  good  answer. 
They  say  their  goal  is  to  reach  audi¬ 
ences  in  developed  and  emerging  mar¬ 
kets  outside  the  United  States,  to  give 
them  culturally  sensitive  and  geo¬ 
graphically  pertinent  information,  to 
live  down  the  generalization  that  most 
sites  exhibit  an  ugly  American  attitude 
and  to  let  employees,  customers  and 
partners  beyond  U.S.  borders  know 
they  care. 

“The  Internet  is  a  great  way  for  a 
large  company  to  look  small  and 
localize  a  Web  site  so  it  appears  one- 
to-one,”  says  Tom  Anderson,  director 
of  corporate  communications  for 
Millipore. 

Most  early  practitioners  of  Web 
site  internationalization  and  localiza¬ 
tion  can’t  put  a  dollar  figure  on  the 
returns.  Rather,  they  are  acting  on  a 
strong  hunch  that  Web  site  localiza¬ 
tion  is  important,  and  they  believe 
that  early  movers  will  garner  market 
loyalty.  “We  wouldn’t  waste  our 
money  and  human  resources  to  do 
this  for  the  fun  of  it,”  says  Lasovick. 
“There’s  a  requirement  out  there,  cou¬ 
pled  with  our  belief  that  the  Web  has 
marketing  potential.” 

And  when  it  comes  to  the  global 
market,  most  corporations  agree, 
potential  is  something  they  can’t 
afford  to  waste.  HE1 


Lynda  Radosevicb  is  a  writer  in  New 
York.  She  can  he  reached  via  e-mail 
at  lradosev@interserv.com. 
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Web  Integrity™  is  an 
enterprise-wide  solution  that 
provides  knowledge  workers 
and  content  providers  with 
an  easy  method  for  updating 
and  publishing  content.  Plus, 
Web  Integrity  empowers 
administrators  and  Intranet 
project  leaders  with  the  ability 
to  control  and  manage  your 
Intranet  site. 

Web  Integrity 
lets  you: 

•  Minimize  incorrect  or 
unapproved  information 

•  Maintain  corporate  standards 

•  Reduce  legal  liability 

•  Guard  against 
vandalism 

•  Easily  publish  Web  content 


With  workflow,  approval 
cycles,  local  content  staging, 
dynamic  previews,  bulk  file 
operations  and  centralized 
administration,  Web  Integrity 
is  your  complete  solution.  And 
it’s  easy  to  use.  Contributors 
can  work  with  their  favorite, 
familiar  editing  tools  to  create 
documents,  spreadsheets, 
graphics,  HTML,  video,  and 
Java  applets — and  publish 
these  files  to  your  Web  site. 

You’ll  rest  easy  knowing 
you’ve  got  the  tools  to  manage 
your  intranet  and  ensure  the 
integrity  of  content  on  your 
site. 


So  relax  . . .  take  a  look  at 
Web  Integrity  and  call  us  in 
the  morning  at: 

(800)  265-2797 

MRS  France  +331  (0)  3082  2762 
MKS  Germany  +49  (0)  71 1  351775  0 
MRS  Nordic  +45  (0)  3325  6555 
MRS  UK  Limited  +44  (0)  181  335  5920 


j  raises: 


Web 


Integrity 


Can’t  wait? 

Point  your  browser  to: 


www.  mks .  com/ ad/ relaxed 

mk(§) 


MKS.  MKS  logo  and  Web  Integrity  are  trademarks  of  Mortice  Kern  Systems  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  acknowledged.  ©  1997. 
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AT  6:32  PM  EVERY  WEDNESDAY,  OWEN  BLY  BUYS  DIAPERS  AND  BEER. 
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ohal  Data  Mining,  NonStop  ann  the  'Jp! 


DO  NOT  JUDGE  OWEN. 


2000  &  Beyond 


ACCOMMODATE  HIM. 


If  a  data  mining  query  discovers  that  between  6  and  8pm  men 
buy  diapers  and  beer,  chances  are  you’ll  sell  more  diapers  and 
beer.  It’s  with  this  kind  of  valuable  —  and  sometimes  odd  — 
information  mined  from  company  databases  that  Tandem 
is  helping  people  in  retail,  banking,  telecommunications 
and  insurance  uncover  business  opportunities.  And  coupled 
with  our  reputation  in  handling  90%  of  the  world’s  stock 
transactions,  80%  of  all  ATM  transactions,  66%  of  all  credit 
card  validations,  and  two-thirds  of  all  911  calls  in  the  U.S.,  our 
decision  support  solutions  are  as  reliable  as  they  are  insightful. 
Contact  us  at  www.tandem.com  for  more  information.  Or  call 
1-800-NONSTOP,  ext.  8001  for  our  latest  DSS  Manager’s  Kit 
including  the  new  Object  Relational  Data  Mining white  paper. 


Every  second,  every  transaction,  every  customer  counts. 
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This  year,  music  fans  don’t  have  to  go  to  a  record  store 
to  buy  a  CD.  Next  year,  they  won’t  have  to  buy  a  CD. 

BY  PETER  FABRIS 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  MEMORABLE  MOMENTS  OF  MY  ALL-TOO- 
brief  adolescence  is  the  purchase  of  my  first  LP.  I  walked  down 
to  our  local  record  store,  marched  in  and  eagerly  flipped  through 
the  colorful  album  covers  in  the  “B”  record  bin,  searching  for  the  one  with 
the  guitar-spaceship  logo,  the  debut  album  by  the  rock  band  Boston.  I 
remember  that  I  couldn’t  wait  to  get  through  the  line  at  the  cash  register, 
tear  open  the  shrink-wrap,  smell  the  new  vinyl  disc  and  plop  a  needle  on  it 
to  hear  the  acoustic  guitar  introduction  to  “More  Than  a  Feeling.” 

Now  that  sensory-rich  rite  of  passage,  familiar  to  generations  of 
Americans,  is  going  the  way  of  the  phonograph.  Already,  tens  of  thousands  of 
consumers  are  buying  recorded  music  with  a  few  mouse  clicks  on  home  PCs 
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READER  ROI 


IF  YOUR  retailers/distributors  feel 
threatened  by  online  commerce  — 

IF  YOUR  product  can  be  translated  to 
a  digital  format— 

IF  YOUR  customers  crave  product 
information  details  or  sampling  — 

IF  YOUR  customer  demographic 
matches  that  of  most  Web  users— 

THEN  YOU  CAN  apply  the  e-commerce 
strategies  of  the  music  industry  to 
help  your  company  cut  costs  and 
increase  revenue. 


CDnow  President  and  Cofounder 
Jason  Olim  couldn't  find  Miles  Davis 
recordings  in  a  record  store,  so  he 
built  his  own  retail  outlet  online. 


SALES  AND  DISTRIBUTION 


connected  to  the  Web.  And  why  not?  On  the  Web,  music  buy¬ 
ers  can  read  reviews  and  even  listen  to  sound  samples  before 
shelling  out  for  a  new  CD.  Of  course,  most  buyers  have  to 
wait  at  least  a  day  for  delivery  before  cranking  their  new  discs, 
but  a  growing  number  of  technologically  savvy  music  lovers 
have  mastered  the  trick  of  recording  digitized  songs  directly 
off  the  Web. 

As  millions  of  Americans  go  online,  the  Web’s  impact  on 
the  recording  industry  and  on  music  retailing  is  becoming 
more  apparent.  Music  is,  after  all,  a  natural  for  Web  sales. 
There  is  a  demographic  bull’s  eye  in  the  overlap  of  many  young 
CD  buyers  and  youthful  Web  users.  And  there  is  the  techno¬ 
logical  ability  to  translate  music,  like  software  and  print,  into 
digital  form,  which  can  be  sent  over  the  Internet.  Many  in  the 
business  predict  that  when  high-speed  modems,  recordable 
CD  drives  and  broadband  Internet  access  become  common¬ 
place,  the  music  buying  experience,  from  ordering  to  fulfill¬ 
ment,  is  likely  to  be  a  primarily  electronic  transaction. 

Many  analysts  point  to  the  music  industry’s  online  success 
as  a  model  for  other  industries  interested  in  leveraging  the  Web 
for  business-to-consumer  commerce.  The  seventh  annual 
Retail  Technology  Study  by  Computer  Sciences  Corp.,  a 
respected  industry  consultancy,  predicts  that  most  of  the 
growth  in  retail  profits  in  all  industries  over  the  next  decade 
will  come  from  Internet  sales,  not  from  physical  stores.  And 
indeed,  retailers  are  quickly  ramping  up  online  stores:  39  per¬ 
cent  of  them  in  the  CSC  survey  plan  to  be  online  by  1999,  up 
from  11  percent  in  1996. 


recording  studios  and  smaller,  more 
adventurous  music  retailers  went  online  years  ago,  long  before 
URLs  were  as  ubiquitous  as  corporate  logos.  Most  bands, 
from  commercial  juggernauts  like  the  Rolling  Stones  to 
obscure  unsigned  garage  bands,  also  have  sites  that  offer  fans 
the  latest  news,  tour  dates  and  music  samples.  The  success,  or 
at  least  popularity,  of  early  adopters  has  persuaded  traditional 
retailers,  like  Tower  Records  and  Camelot  Music,  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  Internet. 

CDnow  Inc.,  the  biggest  online  music  retailer,  launched 
three  years  ago  on  a  $20,000  investment  and  the  energy  of 
then  24-year-old  Jason  Olim.  Today,  according  to  New  York 
City  market  research  firm  Jupiter  Communications  LLC, 
CDnow  owns  33  percent  of  the  market,  more  than  twice  the 
share  of  its  nearest  competitor.  And  that  market  is  growing 
fast.  Currently  at  $23  million  per  year  (compared  with  $12 
billion  for  all  music  retailing),  Internet  music  retailing  will, 
according  to  Jupiter,  be  a  $2.8  billion  business  by  2002.  By 
entering  the  race  early  and  by  using  clever  marketing  strate¬ 
gies,  such  as  an  exclusive  arrangement  with  the  Internet  direc¬ 
tory  Yahoo,  Olim  has  outrun  the  traditional  giants  of  music 
retailing.  CDnow’s  deal  with  Yahoo  makes  it  the  exclusive 
online  music  advertiser  on  the  popular  directory  service. 

“Any  time  you  look  up  a  music  site  on  Yahoo,  you’ll  find 


MUSIC  MAN 

¥1 

N2K's  Music  Boulevard  Web 

. 

site  offers  185,000  albums,  says 

/ 1 

David  Pakman,  senior  director 

of  business  development  of 

M 

the  entertainment  division. 
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THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL 

Enterprise 
Value  Retreat 
&  Awards 
Ceremony 


February  1-4,  1998 
Ritz-Carlton  Laguna  Niguel 
Dana  Point,  California 


Proud  Underwriter  ot 
Magazine's  Enterprise  Value  Awards: 
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Enterprise  Value  Retreat  Partners: 


BOOZ  ALLEN  &  HAMILTON 
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Bay  Networks 


C3BLeTROn  Vj  COOPERS  &LYBRAND 

_ _ SYSTCmS  - 

The  Complete  Networking  Solution-  COMPGWARE.  CONSULTING 


iw  Data  General 


HEWLETT® 
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Novell. 
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TECHNOLOGY 
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hannels  of  distribution  and  the  ways  companies  add  value  and  organize  their  work  have  changed 


dramatically  over  a  very  short  period  of  time.  As  we  move  closer  to  the  21st  century,  companies  must 
leverage  the  explosive  new  opportunities  being  created  by  the  Internet  and  intranets. 

Using  a  combination  of  case  studies  and  interactive  lectures,  we  will  learn  how  a  $2.2  billion 
enterprise,  through  major  IT  investments  and  strategic  planning,  is  transforming  its  business  model. 
Systems  reengineering  and  an  aggressive  Year  2000  strategy  are  supporting  this  case  study  company  in 
capitalizing  on  a  highly  competitive  and  rapidly  changing  marketplace. 


"Unlike  any  conference. 
A  must  for  senior  IT 
management." 

Robert  Schwartz 
General  Manager 
Information  Services 
Matsushita  Electric  Corp. 

"/  have  never  attended 
a  Retreat  more 
relevant  to  my  current 
business  challenges." 
Irving  Zaks 

Vice  President  and  General 
Manager 

Information  Systems 

Division 

GTE 


Sunday,  February  / 

8  A.M.  -  10:30  A.M. 

Registration  and  Breakfast 

12:30  P.M. 

Golf  Tournament 
Monarch  Beach  Golf  Links 

3  P.M.  -  6:30  P.M. 

Registration 

6:30  P.M.  -  7  P.M. 

Retreat  Introduction 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 
Senior  Associate  Dean 
Director  of  External  Relations 
Albert  H.  Gordon  Professor  of 
Business  Administration 
Harvard  Business  School 

Retreat  faculty  will  open  the  program  and 
set  goals  and  objectives 

7  P.M.  -  10  P.M. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 

Meet  other  participants  and  Retreat 
Partners  in  an  informal  living  room  setting 


Monday,  February  2 

7:30  A.M.  -  8:15  A.M. 

Breakfast 

8:15  A.M.  -  8:30  A.M. 

Welcome  and  Opening  Remarks 

Joseph  L.  Levy 

President  and  Group  Publisher 

CIO  Communications,  Inc. 

8:30  A.M.  -  9  A.M. 

Using  Information  to  Lead  in  Service  and 
Price  in  Marketspace 

John  J.  Sviokla 

Associate  Professor 
Harvard  Business  School 

Leveraging  information  in  the  shift  from 
marketplace  to  marketspace 

9  A.M.  -  10:15  A.M. 

Case  Study:  Edmund 
Publications  Corporation 

John  J.  Sviokla 

Edmund's  is  the  consumer  price  authority 
for  automotive  purchases  and  debuted 
online  in  1994 


10:15  A.M.  -  10:45  A.M. 

Mid-Morning  Break 


10:45  A.M.  -  NOON 

Marketspace  Markets: 

Success  and  Failure  Factors 

John  J.  Sviokla 

Winning  and  losing  attempts  to  create  new 
markets  and  communities 


Noon  —  l  .30  p.m. 

Luncheon 

1:30  P.M.  -6  P.M. 

INDUSTRY  BRIEFINGS 

Discover  the  latest  thinking  and  newest 
approaches  to  information  technology 
management 

6  P.M.  -6:30  P.M. 

Synopsis  and  Preview 

F.  Warrren  McFarlan 

Recap  of  Day  One,-  preparation  and 
introduction  to  Day  Two 

6:30  P.M.  -  7:30  P.M. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 

Tuesday,  February  3 

7:30  A.M.  -  8:15  A.M. 

Breakfast 

8:15  A.M.  -  10  A.M. 

IT-Enabled  Organization 
Transformation  and  the  Role  of  Intranets 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Changes  in  infrastructure  being  facilitated  by 
today's  new  technologies 

10  A.M.  -  10:30  A.M. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

10:30  A.M.  -  NOON 

Case  Study:  Springs  Industries 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Explore  the  IT  issues  facing  this  $2.2  billion 
textile  company 

Noon  -  L30  p.m. 

Luncheon 

1:30  P.M.  -  3:45  P.M. 

Case  Study  Workgroups 

Participants  will  break  into  small  groups  to 
develop  the  case 

4  P.M.  -  5  P.M. 

Accessing  IT  Services 

F  Warren  McFarlan 

New  reflections  on  trends  in  the  outsourcing 
environment 

6:30  P.M. -7:15  P.M. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards  Reception 

Meet  the  Award  winners 
7:15  P.M.  -  9:30  P.M. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards  Ceremony  and 
Dinner 


Wednesday,  February^ 


7:30  A.M.  —  8:15  A.M. 

Breakfast 


8:15  A.M.  -  9:15  A.M. 

Case  Study:  Roundtable 
Presentations  and  Discussion 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Breakout  groups  present  and  discuss  their 
solutions  with  Springs  Industries  executives 

9:15  A.M.  -  10  A.M. 

Case  Study  Epilogue  and  Reflections  on 
Springs  Industries 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Crandall  Bowles 
President  and  COO 
Springs  Industries 

James  Wood 
Vice  President  and  CIO 
Springs  Industries 

Case  study  company  executives  respond  to 
breakout  groups'  solutions 

10  A.M.  -  10:30  A.M. 

Mid-Morning  Break 


10:30  A.M.-  11:45  A.M. 

Delivering  IT  Results  in  the  Information 
Mediated  Age 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Techniques  and  processes  for  ensuring 
attractive  bottom  line  results 


1  1:45  A.M.  -  NOON 

Summary 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 


You  Will  Meet  and  Network  with 
Executives  of  this  Calibre: 

1997  Participant  Profile 

•  Average  annual  revenues  of 
participants'  organizations  is 

$5.1  billion. 

•  Average  annual  budget  for  IT  products 
and  services  is  $49.2  million. 

•  46%  of  our  participants  are  CIOs 
or  vice  presidents  of  IS. 

•  96%  are  personally  involved  in  the 
acquisition  of  IT  products  and  services. 

-  82%  authorize  the  purchase 

-  73%  identify  the  need 

-  62%  approve  the  budget 


Laguna  Niguel 

Exciting,  enchanting,  majestic. ..how  best  to 
describe  California's  only  five-star,  five-diamond 
resort.  Positioned  majestically  atop  a  150-foot 
bluff,  The  Ritz-Carlton  Laguna  Niguel  is  the 
crown  jewel  of  the  California  riviera.  From 
sunrise  to  sundown,  there  is  plenty  here  to 
entertain  you:  white  sand  beaches,  two  sparkling 
pools,  four  tennis  courts  and  championship  golf. 
Choose  from  the  adjacent  Robert  Trent  Jones, 
Jr.-designed  oceanfront  course  or  the  nearby 
Fazio-designed  Pelican  Hill  Ocean  and  Links 
courses.  Whatever  your  choice,  you  will  feel 
right  at  home. 


Join  us  in  celebrating  with  the  Enterprise 
Value  Awards  recipients 


CIO 


Enterprise  Value  Retreat® 

February  1-4,  199  8 
Ritz-Carlton  Laguna  Niguel 
Dana  Point,  California 

Enrollment 

Application 


Name 

Title 


.Telephone 

Facsimile 


Company_ 

Address 


.Mail  Stop. 


City,  State,  Zip 
E-Mail  Address 


.Website  URL 


Name  as  you  want  it  to  appear  on  your  badge: 


□  I  will  bring  a  companion  at  a  cost  of  $275.  Name: . 
[Please  note  Companion  Program  details  below] 

WHAT  IS  .  .  . 

Your  industry" _ 


RTD1 


Your  organization's  annual  revenues  or  assets? 
Your  annual  IT  budget?  _ 


The  title  of  the  person  to  whom  you  directly  report? 


Your  personal  involvement  in  the  acquisition  of  information  technology  products  and  services  for  your  organization? 


(Check  all  that 

apply.)  Do  you  .  .  . 

□ 

Identify  or  establish  the  need 

□ 

Specify/recommend  brands  or  vendors 

□ 

Initiate  the  purchase 

□ 

Authorize  the  purchase 

□ 

Evaluate  brands 

□ 

Approve  the  budget 

PAYMENT: 

□  Check  enclosed 

□  RO.  #  (A  complete  Purchase  Order 
must  be  submitted  within  10  days) 


□  MC/ AX/Visa  (circle  one) 
Acct.  # _ 


ENROLLMENT  FEES: 

$2,475  —  IS  Practitioner/Executive 

Please  make  your  own  hotel  reservations  by  calling  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  at  714  240-2000.  To  receive  the  discounted  rate  of  $225 
per  night,  be  sure  to  mention  you  are  attending  CIO's  Enterprise 
Value  Retreat  when  making  your  reservation. 

$2,985  —  Government/Military 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  CIO  will  make  your 
hotel  reservations  for  arrival  Sunday,  February  1  and  departure 
Wednesday,  February  4.  Additional  nights  are  your  responsibility. 

$275  —  Companion  Program 

This  fee  includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  companion  breakfast,  planned  companion  activities  and  the 
Enterprise  Value  Awards  Ceremony  and  Dinner.  Companions  are 
not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  golf  tournament  or  Retreat  ses¬ 
sions.  Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any 
Retreat  function. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  prior  to  the  Retreat  and  all  cancellations  and  changes  must  be  made  in  writing.  You  may  cancel  your  Retreat  enrollment  up  to 
January  2,  1998  without  penalty.  A  $550  administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for  cancellations  received  between  January  3  -  January  16.  No  refund  or  credit  will 
be  given  for  cancellations  received  after  January  16,  1998  or  for  no  shows.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  limit  attendance  to  practitioners  and  Partner  organizations. 

Fax  TO  508  879-7720  —  PLEASE  Do  NOT  USE  A  COVER  SHEET 


Signature 
Exp.  _ 


ne  of  data  sharings 


greatest  challenges  is  unlocking 


data  trapped  behind  legacy  sys¬ 


tems  so  more  data  warehouse  users 


egacy  data  drives 

most  corporate 
usiness.  It’s  valuable, 
but  hard  to  get  to 
">d  use.  Can  Web 

technology  help? 


can  take  advantage  of  it.  Only  then  can  you 


ything  that  has  hap- 
on  the  Web  until 


market  respons 
by  usii 


even  think  about  leveraging  it  via  the  Web.  Sound  difficult?  It  is. 


Unless  you  have  EMC  Enterprise  Storage™  with  DataReach™"  Putting  EMC  at  the  center  lets 


Not  Without 

EMC  Enterprise  Storage  you  extract,  transport  and  load  legacy  data  5 


times  faster  than  through  the  network.  So  its  available  to  anyone  who  needs  it  right  away,  all 


the  time.  Think  about  that  when  you  hit  another  wall  in  your  data  warehouse.  To  find  out 

EMC2 

more,  call  1-800-424-EMC2,  ext.  147,  or  visit  us  at  www.emc.com.  The  Enterprise  Storage  Company 


’Jointly  developed,  marketed  and  supported  with  BMC  Software.  Article  reprinted  from  ZD  Internet  Magazine,  June  1997.  ©Ziff-Davis  Inc.  1997. 

EMC;  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  EMC,  EMC  DataReach,  EMC  Enterprise  Storage  and  The  Enterprise  Storage  Company  ate  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation.  ©1997  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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us,”  says  Olim,  who  wouldn’t  discuss  the  terms  of  the  deal. 
Olim  also  has  similar  arrangements  with  the  directory 
Webcrawler  and  with  several  entertainment  sites,  such  as  Wall 
of  Sound,  Mr.  Showbiz  and  Celebsite. 

As  Olim  tells  it,  CDnow  sprang  from  a  frustrating  search 
for  CD  recordings  of  Miles  Davis.  When  Olim  tried  to  buy 
albums  from  Davis’s  1950s  melodic  bebop  period,  he  says,  a 
clerk  at  a  major  record  store  suggested  that  he  look  in  jazz 
under  D.  Olim  ended  up  buying  the  jazz/rock  fusion  “Bitches 
Brew”  recording,  and  the  heavy  rock  rhythms  and  electronic 
effects  that  he  heard  when  he  got  the  CD  home  weren’t  at  all 
what  he  was  expecting.  Olim  came  away  from  the  process 
determined  to  find  a  better  way  to  buy  music.  Now,  he  says, 
he  has  done  that. 


At  the  CDnow  Web  site,  Miles  Davis  fans  can  read  an 
online  biography,  compare  it  with  a  discography,  listen  to  30- 
second  RealAudio  format  sound  samples,  and  order  a  CD  that 
will  be  delivered  within  48  hours. 

“I  built  the  business  to  allow  people  like  me  to  discover  new 
music  and  buy  it,”  Olim  says. 

Web  users  can  do  similar  things  at  other  Web  sites,  such  as 
N2K  Inc.’s  Music  Boulevard,  a  CDnow  competitor,  which 
provides  access  to  the  archives 
of  the  magazines  Spin 
and  JazzTimes, 
something 
that  few 
retail 


Pay  Now,  Play  Later 

For  musicians,  the  Internet  promises  the 
ability  to  distribute  music  directly  to  fans, 
cutting  the  record  label,  distributor  and 
retailer  out  of  the  picture 


Rock  musician/producer  Todd 
Rundgren  is  the  president  and 
CEO  of  a  venture  designed  to 
make  it  easy  for  artists  to  do  just 
that.  Rundgren's  company.  Waking 
Dreams  Inc.,  is  building  a  Web  site 
service  called  PatroNet,  where  fans 
can  subscribe  to  music  produced  by 
a  certain  band  as  they  now  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  magazine. 

"If  I  were  to  go  to  a  record  label 
and  ask  for  a  deal,  they  would  make 
a  guess  as  to  how  many  people 
would  buy  the  record  and  give  me 
an  advance  based  on  that  number, 
in  effect  lending  me  some  fraction 
of  the  money  that  my  fans  would 


Finding  Them  Online 

The  Artist  Formerly  Known  as  Prince 

www.love4oneanother.com 


PatroNet 

www.patronet.  com 

Todd  Rundgren 

www.tr-i.com 

Waking  Dreams  Inc. 

www.  wakingdreams.  com 


eventually  (two  or  so 
years  later)  pony  up," 

Rundgren  says  on  his 
official  Web  site.  "It 
occurred  to  me  that 
with  the  aid  of  some 
modern  advances,  I  could 
go  directly  to  my  audience, 
ask  them  if  they  would  commit 
to  buying  the  music  and  then 
deliver  it  to  them  as  it  is  produced, 
thus  eliminating  the  middlemen." 

For  $25  a  year,  for  example, 
PatroNet  will  give  Rundgren  fans 
access  to  downloadable  music  files. 
For  $40  a  year,  they  will  get  that 
access  plus  news  items  about 

Rundgren  and  two  hard-copy 
CDs  a  year.  Rundgren  is  in  the 
process  of  signing  up  other 
artists  willing  to  offer  similar 
deals. 

PatroNet  also  hopes  to 
expand  beyond  music  and 
recruit  authors,  computer 
game  developers,  Internet 
broadcasters  and  information 
providers.  The  Web  site  plans 
to  offer  a  range  of  services— 
subscription  management, 
digital  information  storage, 
e-mail,  live  chat,  live  broad¬ 


cast  capability  and  order  fulfill¬ 
ment— to  make  it  easy  for  artists 
to  sell  their  works  online.  PatroNet 
hopes  to  make  money  taking  a 
percentage  (20  percent  to  30 
percent)  of  online  sales,  which  vary 
from  artist  to  artist. 

The  Artist  Formerly  Known  as 
Prince  is  leveraging  the  Web  for 
the  same  reason.  He  has  severed 
ties  with  the  music  industry  and 
now  uses  his  Web  site  and  an  800 
number  to  sell  CDs  and  other 
merchandise  directly  to  his  fans. 

By  eliminating  the  middlemen. 

The  Artist  says  he  can  make  as 
much  money  selling  100,000 
copies  of  an  album  as  he  would 
if  he  sold  1  million  through  an 
established  record  label. 

-P.  Fabris 
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What  would  it  take  to  stretch  your  idea  of  a 

NETWORK  COMPUTER? 


A  network  compute!  doesn't  have  to  just  be  a  way  to  reach  Java*  and  Web  apps.  In  tact,  a  Tektronix*  Business  NC  is  a 
bit  more  urn,  elastic  It  also  supports  access  to  PC,  legacy,  and  UNIX*  applications.  Not  to  mention  high-speed  100Base-TX 
networking  and  lull-motion  video— as  well  as  anything  you're  plaining  for  tomorrow.  Even  if  it's  outside  the  box. 

To  expand  your  definition  of  a  network  computer,  call  1-800-547-8949  and  press  1  for  sales,  or  visit  www.tek.com/VND 


Tektronix 


O*'  Man*  ri:  At  rtf*  mcr*m  a  **>»»»  «neBwfu.*c  ALccvtwteroto  re aim  settle  e*** 
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stores  can  do  well.  And  few  retail  stores  use  the  kind  of  artifi¬ 
cial  intelligence  (AI)  software  CDnow  employs  to  help  cus¬ 
tomers  locate  new  music  by  matching  their  tastes  with  like- 
minded  music  fans.  The  AI  program  iReactor  looks  for  the 
differences  in  buying  habits  of  people  who  have  similar  tastes, 
Olim  says.  The  online  music  shop  sends  weekly  e-mail  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  advising  them  of  new  releases  based  on  their  previous 
buying  habits  and  recommendations  from  the  AI  software. 
And  while  CDnow  collects  a  wealth  of  information  about  its 
customers,  Olim  says  it  has  no  plans  to  resell  that  data.  “I’m 
concerned  about  a  loss  of  trust,”  he  says.  “I  don’t  want  to 
alienate  my  customers.” 

In  addition  to  such  value-added  service,  online  music  retail¬ 
ing  pumps  up  the  volume  of  available  selections.  The  largest 
music  stores  on  the  street  stock  about  60,000  titles,  says  David 


lb 


“'-ini 


THE  BEAT  GOES  ON 

Jim  Griffin,  director  of  technology 
at  Geffen  Records,  says 
digital  delivery  is  the  next  step 
but  not  a  replacement  for  CD  sales. 


Pakman,  senior  director  of  business  development  for  N2K’s 
entertainment  division  in  New  York  City.  By  contrast,  online 
music  merchants  have  no  limits  on  their  shelf  space.  Music 
Boulevard  claims  to  offer  every  title  in  print  in  the  United 
States,  currently  more  than  185,000  albums.  Online  retailers 
can  offer  such  a  huge  catalog  by  dealing  directly  with  distrib¬ 
utors  that  ship  orders  from  their  warehouses. 

Traditional  retail  stores  will  have  a  tough  time  competing 
with  that  range  of  selections,  says  Steve  Johnson,  director  of 
e-commerce  and  managing  partner  in  Andersen  Consulting’s 
retail  practice  based  in  Chicago.  Music  retailing  stalwarts  can, 
however,  leverage  something  else.  “Traditional  retailers  like 
Camelot,  Tower  Records  and  Coconuts  have  name  recogni¬ 
tion  and  credibility,”  says  Johnson.  “That  counts  for  some¬ 
thing  given  the  intangibility  of  the  [Internet  retail]  channel.” 

The  big  chains  are  sure  to  use  whatever  leverage 
they  can.  Although  the  charge  to  cyberspace  was 
led  by  small  entrepreneurs,  the  established  retailers 
are  now  fast  on  their  heels.  Camelot  Music  Inc.  of 
North  Canton,  Ohio,  which  began  selling  CDs 
online  in  November  1996,  continues  to  expand 
online  sales,  while  using  its  Web  site  to  promote  its 
retail  stores. 

“A  large  core  of  our  customers  are  Web  users,” 
explains  Bob  Roberts,  vice  president  of  marketing 
for  the  chain.  He  says  Camelot’s  online  sales  rise 
each  month  but  declines  to  say  how  much  Web 
business  the  company  is  doing.  Roberts  will  say  that 
Camelot  has  a  10-person  customer  service  staff  that 
responds  to  e-mail  and  telephone  questions  and 
complaints  from  online  shoppers. 

Camelot  Vice  President  and  CIO  Charles  Marsh 
has  created  an  interface  between  the  Web  site  and 
Camelot’s  point-of-sale  and  inventory  systems. 
“Our  SKUs  on  the  Web  are  as  up-to-date  as  they 
are  in  the  stores,”  Marsh  says.  They  have  to  be,  he 
says,  or  Camelot  would  have  angry  customers 
wondering  why  they  can’t  get  an  item  posted  on 
the  Web.  Camelot’s  electronic  commerce  system 
extracts  orders  from  the  Web  server  once  a  day  and 
batches  them  to  a  fulfillment  house.  Customers 
receive  their  orders  within  72  hours.  Currently, 
many  of  the  titles  ordered  online  are  “deep  cata¬ 
log”  selections — obscure  titles  not  stocked  in 
stores — that  sell  only  a  few  copies  a  year.  Marsh 
expects  deep  catalog  sales  on  individual  titles  to 
rise  with  overall  Web  sales.  Eventually,  Marsh  says, 
if  Web  business  increases  as  he  expects  it  to,  sales 
volumes  will  rise  to  such  a  point  that  it  will  be  fea¬ 
sible  for  Camelot  to  fulfill  orders  hourly  and  prof¬ 
itably  from  its  own  warehouse  instead  of  from  a 
distributor’s. 

At  the  same  time  that  most  music  retailers  look 
to  the  Web  for  growth,  they  regard  the  medium  with 
some  trepidation,  says  Kirk  Strawser,  a  partner  with 
Ernst  &  Young  LLP’s  management  consulting  prac¬ 
tice  based  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  Ultimately,  the  Web 
offers  record  labels  and  artists  the  opportunity  to 
take  their  products  directly  to  the  public,  bypassing 
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Nortel  solidifies  #1  ATM l  enterprise  switch  position 

with  38.6%  market  share. 
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r or  anyone  who 
still  thinks  of  us  as  only  a  voice 

company- now  can  we  talk? 


NORTEL  MAGELLAN  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some,  but  at  Nortel  our  consistent  success  in 
providing  wide  area  network  solutions  to  data  network  customers  worldwide  is  just  another  day  at  the 
office.  You  see,  for  nearly  25  years  we've  been  building  data  networks  -  including  enterprise  network 
switches,  frame  relay,  frame  relay  access  devices  and  packet  switches  -  for  many  of  the  world's  most  mission- 
critical  applications.  In  fact,  there  are  over  6,500  Nortel  Magellan  Passport  ATM  enterprise  network  switch 
installations  around  the  world.  Now,  combine  our  global  success  in  data  network  solutions  with  our 
continued  leadership  in  voice  networking  and  you  have  a  Nortel  Power  Network"’  -  the  next  generation 
of  integrated  multimedia  networks.  If  you’d  like  to  find  out  more,  give  us  a  call.  We're  ready  to  talk. 

1-8  0  0-4NORTEL,  department  J18Y  or  www.nortel.com/J18Y 
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SALES  AND  DISTRIBUTION 


distributors  and  retailers  (see  “Pay  Now,  Play  Later,”  Page  72). 

Most  observers  agree  that  those  labels  likely  to  benefit  most 
from  Web  sales  are  smaller,  niche  labels  like  the  Knitting 
Factory,  a  New  York  City-based  producer  of  the  work  of  avant 
garde  jazz  artists.  In  traditional  retail  stores,  labels  such  as  the 
Knitting  Factory  have  always  had  to  fight  for  shelf  space  and 
have  often  have  found  it  only  in  large  superstores.  “We’re  a 
fringe  label,  so  we  have  to  take  what  we  can  get,”  says  David 
Brenner,  CTO  for  the  label.  On  the  Web,  of  course,  with  its 
unlimited  shelf  space,  the  Knitting  Factory  doesn’t  have  to  beg. 

Major  labels,  for  their  part,  hope  to  exploit  another  Web¬ 
centric  application,  the  ability  to  link  fans  directly  to  reams  of 
information  about  and  even  conversations  with  their  favorite 
artists.  Sony  Music  Entertainment  Inc.  is  developing  systems 
to  support  links  between  multimedia  CDs  and  the  Web  so  that 
fans  can  go  to  Sony’s  Web  site  and  read  biographies,  extensive 
liner  notes  and  other  information  online. 


m  online  CD  sales  are  a  natural  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  retailing  infrastructure,  the  most  powerful  Web 
application  is  not:  the  ability  to  send  sound  files  from  server 
to  client. 

Shortly  after  Jim  Griffin  joined  Geffen  Records  Inc.  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  technology  in  fall  1993,  marketing  executives  asked  him 
when  it  would  be  possible  to  deliver  music  over  the  Internet. 

“I  said,  ‘We  can  do  it  now,”’  Griffin  recalls.  And  within  a 
few  months,  an  Aerosmith  song  was  posted  on  CompuServe 
in  a  Windows  WAV  format  and  fans  could  download  it  in  20 
to  30  minutes  using  a  14.4bps  modem.  The  sound  quality 
wasn’t  top-notch,  but  Griffin  proved  his  point. 

Today,  Griffin  says  that  digital  delivery  is  an  inevitable  next 
step,  although  he  thinks  it  will  not  replace  traditional  hard 
goods  delivery  in  the  foreseeable  future.  “It  doesn’t  make  sense 
to  use  digital  distribution  where  the  traditional  distribution 
system  is  not  broken,”  he  says.  It  does  make  sense  to  Griffin, 
however,  to  consider  marketing  digitized  selections  that  aren’t 
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selling  enough  to  remain  in  print  or  that  don’t  have  the  com¬ 
mercial  appeal  to  warrant  large-scale  distribution  and  a  full¬ 
blown  marketing  push. 

“Art  need  never  die  in  the  digital  future,”  says  Griffin. 
“New  art  can  come  to  life  that  wouldn’t  have  come  to  light 
before.” 

The  Knitting  Factory  has  been  there  and  is  doing  that.  This 
summer,  the  niche  label  offered  20  CDs’  worth  of  music  for 
downloadable  purchase.  The  charge  was  10  cents  for  each 
minute  of  downloading.  A  three-minute  piece  of  music  takes 
about  12  minutes  to  download  with  a  28.8bps  modem  and 
just  30  seconds  over  a  broadband  cable  TV  modem.  “The 
response  [from  fans]  hasn’t  been  groundbreaking,”  says  the 
Knitting  Factory’s  Brenner.  “It’s  a  new  thing.” 

Still,  Brenner  expects  digital  delivery  to  be  a  significant 
source  of  income  for  the  label  within  a  few  years.  To  facili¬ 
tate  the  downloading,  the  Knitting  Factory  uses  a  suite  of 
software  created  by  Liquid  Audio  Inc.  of  Redwood  City, 
Calif,  (see  “Sound  Without  Fury,”  Page  30).  Liquid  Audio 
provides  the  electronic  commerce  solution  because  most  EC 
software  doesn’t  handle  small  transactions  such  as  the  10- 
cent-per-minute  charge,  Brenner  says.  Liquid  Audio’s  system 
also  appears  to  be  winning  the  support  of  some  record  com¬ 
panies,  primarily  because  it  addresses  a  particularly  sensitive 
issue  in  the  Internet  realm:  copyright  protection.  The  system 
requires  consumers  to  register  with  Liquid  Audio  in  order  to 
get  an  encryption  key  that  unlocks  encrypted  digitized  music. 
Each  track  contains  a  watermark — inaudible  data  embed¬ 
ded  into  the  audio  signal — that  can’t  be  removed  without 
degrading  the  fidelity  of  the  music.  The  watermark  can  be 
used  to  identify  the  person  who  purchased  the  original  copy 
of  a  song  if  it  is  rerecorded  and  distributed  without  autho¬ 
rization. 

Still,  executives  at  major  labels  worry  that  a  Web-based 
distribution  system  could  lead  to  an  out-of-control  Internet 
piracy  trade.  “As  sound  quality  improves  and  bandwidth  gets 
wider  on  the  Net,  people  could  have  virtual  free  access  to 
CDs,”  says  David  Stebbings,  senior  vice  president  of  tech¬ 
nology  for  the  Recording  Industry  Association  of  America 
(RIAA)  based  in  Washington,  D.C.  An  RIAA  committee  with 
representatives  from  major  labels  is  examining  solutions  such 
as  Liquid  Audio,  IBM  Corp.’s  Cryptolope  technology  and 
others. 

In  addition  to  potential  loss  of  sales  from  piracy,  digital 
delivery  could  threaten  distribution  companies,  some  of 
which  are  owned  in  turn  by  major  labels.  Consequently, 
labels  such  as  Sony  have  made  no  plans  to  offer  digital  deliv¬ 
ery.  Other  labels,  such  as  Geffen,  are  convinced  that  digital 
delivery  via  the  Web  will  be  a  big  part  of  their  future,  as  well 
as  of  the  future  of  the  music  business.  Even  more  so  than  in 
many  other  businesses,  the  benefits  of  the  Web  are  just  too 
hard  to  resist. 

“Imagine  the  market  for  music  being  not  just  50,000  titles 
in  a  store  but  every  title  ever  made  and  new  ones  being  offered 
that  wouldn’t  have  been  offered  before,”  Griffin  says.  When 
that  happens,  the  smell  of  vinyl  LPs  won’t  be  the  only  thing 
that  will  be  a  distant  memory.  BEI 


Staff  Writer  Peter  Fabris  can  be  reached  at  pfabris@cio.com. 
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At  AST,  we  see  things  a  little  differently  than  most 
people-and  usually  a  little  better.  For  14  years,  this  kind 
of  thinking  has  led  to  more  than  our  share  of  innovations. 
And  if  you  have  your  own  special  way  of  looking  at 
things,  this  could  be  the  place  for  you  because  we’  re 
taking  the  company  to  an  entirely  new  level. 

Right  now  the  mood  feels  like  a  startup.  You  can’ t  miss 
the  energy,  the  excitement,  and  the  feeling  your  best  ideas 
will  be  listened  to. ..no  matter  how  different  they  are. 

In  fact,  the  more  different,  the  better.  As  a  member  of 
the  Samsung  Group  of  Companies,  AST  Computer  has 
the  full  support  of  a  $93  billion  global  technology  leader. 
And,  with  worldwide  connectivity,  and  the  convergence 
of  computers,  consumer  electronics  and  communication 
devices,  true  multimedia  solutions  for  both  businesses  and 
consumers  are  on  the  way  from  the  new  AST. 

So,  if  you’ve  always  wanted  to  work  at  a  place  that 
encourages  the  way  you  think,  instead  of  holding  you 
back,  this  is  it.  And  we  have  a  long  list  of  jobs  open  for 
people  like  you.  Opportunities  exist  in  all  functional 
groups  of  the  company. 

For  complete  information,  please  visit  us  at  www.ast.com. 
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As  you  build  your  Web  site , 
make  sure  your  users 
don’t  become  pawns  of 
remedial  search  techniques 


runs  on  the  server — and  you  have  both 
a  graphic  presentation  of  an  informa¬ 
tion  space  and  a  means  to  navigate 
through  it.  A  fine  example  of  this  tech- 


IN  LAST  MONTH’S  COLUMN  (“SEEK  AND  YE  SHALL 
Find,”  CIO  Section  2,  Nov.  1,  1997),  we  explored  the 
Web’s  workhorses:  information  directories  and  their  sup¬ 
porting  search  engines.  The  key  idea  was  to  index  one 
or  more  Web  sites,  either  with  local-to-the-site  tools  or 
with  a  remote  Web  spider 
that  uses  the  Web  Hypertext 
Transfer  Protocol  (HTTP)  to  fetch 
content  to  be  indexed  a  la  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.’s  AltaVista.  We 
found  that  fully  indexing  sites 
makes  for  rapid  searching  but  gob¬ 
bles  disk  space.  We  also  learned  that 
human  editors  could  manually  catego¬ 
rize  content  to  help  users  better  navigate 
sites.  Nonetheless,  the  prevailing  gestalt 
in  all  these  systems  is  time-consuming: 

Issue  a  query,  view  the  search  results  or 
hits,  reformulate  the  query  if  need  be. 

Sort  of  like  playing  chess  blindfolded. 

Alternatively,  in  category-based  sys¬ 
tems,  the  user  steps  through  a  decision 
tree,  with  the  search  engine  guiding  each 
move  at  each  turn.  Both  approaches  are 
almost  entirely  based  on  language,  but  the 
electronic  site  indexer  can’t  be  said  to  “under¬ 
stand”  the  content  it’s  indexing  any  more  than 
IBM  Corp.’s  Deep  Blue  can  be  said  to  “understand” 
chess.  Still,  at  times,  the  search  engine’s  performance 
can  be  startlingly  accurate.  Put  another  way:  If  your  open¬ 
ing  move  is  good,  the  closing  move  of  a  search  engine  can  be  great. 

So  what’s  the  next  step  in  searching  for  information  on  the 
Internet?  More  searching.  But  as  the  search  techniques  become 
more  advanced,  computers  become  more  equal  players  in  the  game. 
Key  to  the  emerging  search  techniques  are  visualization  and 


the  creation  and  use  of  meta-data,  or 
data  about  the  data,  which  lets  the  com¬ 
puters  in  on  understanding  the  content 
and  the  programs  that  want  to  use  it. 

Today’s  search  engines  enjoy  all  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  yesterday’s 
information  retrieval  systems,  including 
the  long-standing  criticism  that  basic 
query  language — Boolean  expression — 
is  difficult  for  novices  to  use.  And  when 
it  comes  to  visiting  new  Web  sites,  we’re 
all  novices,  despite  some  common  nav¬ 
igation  conventions.  Although  the  Web 
is  also  a  multimedia  medium,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  generating  specific  graphics 
(.jpeg,  .gif  and  so  forth)  in  response  to 
requests  is  beyond  the  talent  of  even 
some  proficient  webmasters.  But 
Web  browsers — and  for  that  matter, 
servers — have  also  become  language 
interpreters.  Feed  them  the  right  pro¬ 
gram — a  Java  applet  or  a  script  that 
runs  on  the  browser  or  a  servlet  that 
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nique,  implemented  in  Java,  can  be  found  in  the  concept 
maps  AltaVista  generates  in  response  to  queries.  The 
AltaVista  approach  blends  the  best  of  the  query  tech¬ 
niques,  allowing  you  to  ask  for  what  you  want,  and  the 
category-based  systems,  like  Yahoo,  that  guide  you 
through  the  relevant  topics. 

Ah,  if  only  it  were  so  simple.  Remember  back  to  the 
dawn  of  Web  time,  around  1994,  when 
browsers  talked  to  servers  using  only 
Hypertext  Markup  Language?  HTML 
was — and,  relatively  speaking,  still  is — 
simple  and  declarative:  You  tell  the  brows¬ 
er  what  you  want,  such  as  a  paragraph  or 
a  bulleted  list,  and  the  browser  figures  out 
how  to  present  it.  At  that  time,  many 
browsers  from  many  small  vendors  toed 
the  HTML  line.  Today,  two  products 
dominate  the  market:  Netscape  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.’s  Navigator  and 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Internet  Explorer. 

HTML,  in  its  third  version,  still  retains  its 
original  declarative  feel,  but  the  Web  designer  now  has 
more  control  over  the  content’s  visual  presentation. 
Accommodations,  of  course,  have  been  made  for  embed¬ 
ding  objects  of  all  kinds  into  HTML;  this  coupling  lets 
you  embed  Java  applets  into  your  HTML  in  the  first 
place. 

This  evolution  makes  for  a  rich  platform.  It’s  also  cre¬ 
ated  multiple  interpretations  of  how  the  details  should 
work.  And  programming  whizzy  Java  applets  is  an  exer¬ 
cise  in  getting  the  details,  all  the  details,  just  right. 
Microsoft  and  Netscape  are  working  through  the  details 
of  how  this  new  HTML  world  should  be  viewed,  how 
software  events  in  the  browser  should  be  processed  and 
by  which  objects  or  functions,  and  what  basic  services 
can  be  assumed  to  be  handled  by  the  browser  (the  so- 
called  document  object  model).  That  learning  curve  has 
impeded  the  growth  of  navigation  applications  like 
AltaVista.  Nonetheless,  visualization  is  a  compelling  idea 
and  will  eventually  overcome  technical  confusion  and 
bandwidth  limitations. 

Of  course,  some  would  say  that  the  initial  simplicity 
that  drove  the  Web’s  development  was  lost  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  applets  and  servlets.  The  declarative  nature 
of  HTML  allowed  browsers  and  server  applications  to 
develop  somewhat  independently  and  at  different  rates, 
yet  it  was  easy  for  people  to  decipher  and  interpret  the 
coupling  between  them.  Most  seasoned  webmasters  can 
read  HTML  and  guess  at  the  output  fairly  readily.  But 
even  trained  programmers  have  difficulty  deciphering 
Java-encrusted  HTML  pages,  and  some  resort  to  debug¬ 
ging  pages  just  as  they  debug  programs.  In  fact, 
Microsoft  now  offers  a  symbolic  debugger  in  the  latest 
version  of  Explorer. 

The  Java  and  scripting  camp  opted  for  turning  Web 
pages  into  programs,  often  throwing  intelligibility  and 


(sometimes)  security  out  the  window.  The  chief  benefit: 
A  client  can  now  do  anything  the  program  can  make  it 
do.  The  main  drawback,  however,  is  that  only  pro¬ 
grammers  can  write  and  test  those  whizzy  pages  for 
Navigator  and  Explorer. 

Around  the  time  Java  took  over  the  Internet,  Mark 
Pesce  and  Tony  Parisi,  both  then  of  the  Labyrinth  Group, 
were  proposing  an  alternative  visualiza¬ 
tion  approach:  Virtual  Reality  Markup 
Language.  VRML  was  a  spinoff,  in  part, 
of  Silicon  Graphics  Inc.’s  work  on  3-D 
modeling,  in  particular  sharing  the  Open 
Inventor  file  format  for  describing  objects. 
In  Inventor,  graphic  objects  are  described 
in  terms  of  types  and  their  properties,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  way  page  elements  are  described 
in  HTML  (although  the  syntactic  details 
are  different,  given  their  different  origins). 

Just  as  HTML  would  let  you  logically 
describe  the  layout  of  a  page  in  terms  of 
headings,  paragraphs  and  lists,  VRML  lets 
you  describe  constituent  objects,  such  as  cubes  and 
spheres,  and  their  layout.  With  this  mechanism  plus  some 
hard  work,  you  can  create  models  of  buildings  and  walk 
through  them,  or  design  models  of  chemical  molecules 
and  explore  their  properties. 

While  VRML  hasn’t  taken  off  as  Java  has,  it  retains 
more  of  the  philosophical  underpinnings  that  popular¬ 
ized  HTML.  The  goal  for  VRML,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
to  navigate  virtual  realities  of  various  spaces,  such  as 
those  buildings  or  molecules.  But  in  cyberspace,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  virtual  reality  is  the  concept  itself. 

Initially,  technical  content  meant  HTML  and  some 
graphics  file  formats  such  as  .gif.  But  adding  Java  and 
scripting  to  the  mix  has  allowed  developers  to  rewrite 
that  definition.  Today’s  search  engines  can  find  this  con¬ 
tent  (HTML  and  Java)  with  the  mediation,  or  help,  of  a 
human  reader.  Indexers,  or  so-called  Web  spiders,  scour 
the  Web  for  content,  creating  directories  for  searching. 
These  indexes  have  proved  useful  enough  to  generate 
several  small  fortunes  for  their  creators,  small  specialist 
companies  that  introduce  your  Web  site  to  these  index¬ 
ers.  But  the  practice  has  also  generated  abuses:  Some  Web 
site  operators  try  to  increase  the  visibility  of  their  sites 
by  cramming  search  engines  with  invisible  content,  usu¬ 
ally  repeated  keywords,  designed  solely  to  make  the  site 
more  attractive  to  the  search  engine  itself  (see  “Stacking 
the  Deck,”  Page  36). 

But  as  the  Internet  matures,  services  will  take  on  a 
larger  role.  What  are  services?  Programs,  usually  run¬ 
ning  on  a  remote  machine,  that  do  things  on  your  behalf 
and  at  your  request.  A  Web  server,  for  example,  is  a  ser¬ 
vice.  The  requester  is  the  Web  browser  itself.  The  requests 
are  formulated  using  HTTP,  the  result  encoded  in 
HTML.  While  that’s  admittedly  the  killer  app  of  the 
Internet,  it’s  just  one  of  many  services,  some  arguably 


When  it  comes  to 
visiting  new  Web 
sites,  we're  all 
novices,  despite 
some  common 
navigation 
conventions. 
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ith  numerous  projects  going  at  the  same  time,  the 
number  one  challenge  is  getting  to  the  finish  —  fast 
If  you’re  charged  with  finding  the  right  systems,  you’re 
probably  looking  into  electronic  time  systems. 

Electronic  Timesheet  from  Deltek  Systems  is  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive  and  flexible  system  of  its  kind.  ET  is  a  proven 
system  combining  sophisticated  timesheet  capabilities  and  3-tier 
client/server  technology.  The  system  can  be  accessed  across 
LAN/WAN/RAS  and  Internet/Intranet. 

The  bottom  line:  ET  streamlines  the  entire  process  of  collecting 
and  reporting  time  from  start  to  finish. 

For  someone  in  your  position, 
that’s  a  win-win  proposition. 

Electronic  Timesheet 


>DELTEK  Visit  our  website  for  0  demo  at  www.deltek.com/et6.htm  or  call 

-rrrrr  *  s  East  Coast  800-456-2009  West  Coast  800-868-2444  UK  44- 1 603-44 1 496 
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POWER  SOURCE 


more  useful  and  flexible  than  the  Web  service  itself,  with  new  ser¬ 
vices  being  tested  and  deployed  every  day. 

Just  as  you  can’t  read  a  page  if  your  browser  can’t  find  it,  you 
can’t  use  a  service  if  your  client  program — usually  running  on  your 
desktop — can’t  find  the  service.  However,  services  tend  to  be  better 
organized  than  the  Web  itself.  They  have  well-defined  protocols  and 
usage  conventions  (for  example,  well-established  TCP/IP  port  num¬ 
bers)  for  interprocess  communication,  making  them  more  amenable 
to  automation.  Likewise,  the  problems  of  connecting  clients  to  ser¬ 
vices,  called  brokering,  has  been  undergoing  development  for  more 
than  a  decade;  it’s  not  just  an  afterthought  grafted  onto  the  Internet’s 
killer  app.  As  applications  become  more  distributed — first  across 
intranets,  then  across  extranets,  and  eventually  over  the  Internet 
itself — the  role  of  brokers  or  directory  services  will  become  crucial 
in  deployment,  management  and  fault  tolerance  of  these  “applica¬ 
tion  Webs.” 

So  what,  exactly,  is  a  directory  service?  Think  of  Yahoo  on 
steroids,  where  the  client  and  server  do  all  the  searching  and  inter¬ 
action  without  your  intervention.  The  client  and  server  can  accom¬ 
plish  this  because  they’re  exchanging  well-defined  and  unambigu¬ 
ous  messages  through  a  protocol  specifically  designed  for  their 
interaction.  In  a  sense,  the  deck  was  stacked  at  design  time  and  the 
applications  were  written  precisely  to  automate  the  exchange  of 
information.  When  the  server  starts  on  the  remote  machine,  it 
announces  or  registers  itself  with  the  broker  or  directory  service, 
indicating  what  versions  of  each  protocol  it  will  accept  and  the 
means  of  interaction,  such  as  which  TCP/IP  port  will  receive  chan¬ 
nel  packets.  You  could,  for  example,  design  a  chess  server  and  its 
associated  specialized  chess  client.  When  the  chess  server  started,  it 
would  register  its  location  and  (perhaps)  its  level  of  play.  When  the 
chess  client  started,  it  could  find  the  server  with  the  appropriate  level 
of  difficulty. 

Directory  services  basically  come  in  two  flavors,  a  local  area  net¬ 
work  flavor,  which  you  generally  control,  and  a  wide  area  flavor, 
which  you  don’t.  The  LAN  flavor,  following  the  nomenclature  of 


Finding  It  Online 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.'s 
AltaVista 

www.  altavista.  digital,  com/ 

Hypertext  Markup  Language 

www. w3.org/markup/ 

Hypertext  Transfer  Protocol 

www.  w3.  org/protocols/ 

Microsoft  Corp.'s  Internet 
Explorer 

www.  m  icrosoft.  com/ie/  download/ 

Microsoft's  LDAP  work 

www.  microsoft.  com/ntserver/info/ 
di  rectoryservices.  htm 


Netscape  Communications 
Corp.'s  Navigator 

www.  netscape,  com 

Netscape's  LDAP  work 

search,  netscape,  com/newsref/ref/ 
Idap.htmWldap 

LDAP/Navigator  Integration 

search,  netscape.com/newsref/ref/ 
Idap.htmlffnav 

The  Open  Group's  X/Open 

www.  rdg.  opengroup.  org/ 

VRML  specification 

vag.  vrml.  org/VRML2. 0/FINAL/ 


JungLee  Corp.  says  its  Canopy  product 
suite  will  solve  what  it  calls  "the  data- 
scatter  problem."  That  means  that  a  lot 
of  the  information  companies  need  for 
decision  making  not  only  resides  all  over 
the  Internet,  corporate  intranets  or 
legacy  systems  but  exists  in  a  variety  of 
structured  and  unstructured  forms,  such 
as  HTML  and  text,  each  with  its  own 
vocabulary  and  format. 

Canopy,  based  on  Junglee's  virtual 
database  technology, 
integrates 
information 
from  a 
range  of 
sources  into 
huge  databases. 

The  databases 
can  then  be 
used  to  deliver 
targeted 
information 
into  powerful 
new  applica¬ 
tions  for  solving  business  problems  or 
perhaps  even  generating  new  revenue 
streams.  One  example:  The  Washington 
Post's  Web  site  www.washingtonpost.com, 
which  uses  Junglee's  technology  to 
power  the  massive  job  listings  area  in  its 
CareerPost  employment  section. 

Pricing  for  a  typical  installation  with 
50  Web  data  sources  is  about  $150,000 
for  software  and  licenses,  plus  $150,000 
annually  for  an  integrated  weekly  data 
feed.  Volume  discounts  are  available 
from  the  Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based 
company.  For  more  information,  call  800 
349-0555  or  check  out  www.junglee.com. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ROBIN  ZINGONE 


With  our  Network, 

THEY  DON’T  EVEN 


CHECK  IN 


AppliedTheory  only  designs 


its  network  with 


industry-leading  technologies 


that  have  been  proven  reliable 


in  real-world  performance. 


That  means  one  less  worry  for  you. 


100%  backbone  up-time 


for  the  past  21  months. 


No  bugs  allowed. 


•  Internet  Access 
•  Web  Hosting 

•  Web-Enabled  Legacy  Databases 
•  Internet  Training 


AppliedTheory 


POWER  SOURCE 


X/Open’s  Distributed  Computing  Environment,  the  progenitor  of 
Microsoft’s  NT  server,  is  called  a  cell  directory  server.  In  this  case, 
the  cell  is  your  LAN.  The  wide  area  flavor,  called  a  global  direc¬ 
tory  service,  generally  falls  into  two  categories:  the  widely  deployed, 
universally  used  Domain  Name  Service  (DNS)  or  the  richer,  but 
almost  completely  undeployed,  X.500  naming  services. 

Once  the  server  has  registered  itself  with  a  directory,  describing 
variations  or  versions  of  what  it  can  do,  the  client  and  server  can  be 
matched  by  the  broker  on  the  basis  of  the  best  match  of  important 
characteristic.  This  process  of  connecting  the  client  to  the  service  is 
called  binding,  reminiscent  of  binding  variables  to  values  in  pro¬ 
gramming  language. 

Most  services  that  clients  will  want  or  need — file  services,  time 
services,  database  connections,  etc. — will  be  running  on  the  net¬ 
work.  But  not  all  services  will  be  local.  And  that’s  where  things  start 
getting  dicey,  at  least  for  now.  Brokers  can  work  together  in  a  hier¬ 
archy  to  locate  the  appro¬ 
priate  service,  much  like 
DNS  servers  work  togeth¬ 
er  today  to  resolve  a  host 
name,  such  as  webbusiness. 
cio.com,  into  its  TCP/IP 
network  address,  192.215. 
146.117.  For  DNS,  the 
name  resolution  process  is 
guided  by  the  names  them¬ 
selves.  For  example,  in  this 
case,  “com”  indicates  a 
commercial  site  and  “cio” 
identifies  the  commercial 
organization.  Computers  will  be  running  multiple  services,  each 
described  by  many  features,  such  as  the  protocol  name,  version  and 
transport  mechanism  (IP,  TCP,  UDP,  etc.).  Moreover,  organizations 
may  want  to  augment  the  usual  feature  list  with  ones  of  their  own, 
such  as  usage  policies  on  who  has  access  and  when  or  whether 
employees  can  play  games  on  company  equipment. 

Today,  DNS  can’t  capture  and  represent  these  kinds  of  descrip¬ 
tions,  but  X.500,  the  ISO  directory  service  protocol,  can.  The  only 
problem  is  that  no  one  uses  X.500  because  it’s  too  complicated.  So 
in  true  Internet  fashion,  the  good  ideas  in  X.500  have  been  culled 
into  an  Internet  protocol  named  the  Lightweight  Directory  Access 
Protocol  (LDAP).  LDAP  retains  the  naming  conventions  of  X.500 
and  its  methods  for  describing  and  representing  services  but  does  so 
over  TCP/IP  and  communicates  most  information  as  parsable  strings 
rather  than  binary  objects.  Netscape  and  Microsoft  have  adopted 
LDAP  as  the  basis  for  their  directory  services.  Microsoft  took  it  one 
step  better  and  implemented  its  directory  services  as  a  collection  of 
ActiveX  objects,  dubbing  the  result  the  Active  Directory. 

Over  time,  these  new  technologies  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
Web.  They’ll  feel  seamless,  often  retreating  into  the  background. 
That  will  enable  your  Web  site’s  users  to  find  what  they  need  with 
basic  moves  rather  than  with  complicated  strategies.  EB3 


So  what,  exactly,  is  a 
directory  service?  Think 
of  Yahoo  on  steroids, 
where  the  client  and 
server  do  all  the  searching 
and  interaction  without 
your  intervention. 
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Java  is  steamin'.  According  to  a  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  survey  of  Fortune  1000 
companies,  62  percent  already  use  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.'s  programming 
language,  best  known  for  its  ability  to 
enable  animation.  Forty-two  percent 
expect  Java  applets  to  play  a  strategic 
role  in  their  companies  at  some  point. 

Why  the  delay  in  snapping  up  the 
Web's  hottest  tool?  Because  one  of 
Java's  greatest  strengths— its  ability  to 
move  dynamic  interactive  processing 
ability  across  enterprises  and  across  the 
Internet— can  also  create  a  security 
headache:  the  possibility  of  downloading 
"hostile"  applets  and  hacker  applications 
that  can  corrupt  files,  issue  bogus 
commands  or  set  up  entry  points  for 
break-ins. 

Digitivity  Inc.  says  its  Applet 
Management  System  software  family 

protects 
networks  and 
end-user 
machines  by 
running  all 
external  Java 

J  applets °" 

Windows  NT  or 
Sun  Solaris 
servers  installed 
outside  the 
corporate 
firewalls.  Cave, 
the  first  product  in  the  line,  lets  users 
experience  the  applets  as  if  they  were 
using  a  browser  but  without  the 
associated  desktop  security  threats  and 
management  headaches.  Future  products 
wi LI  offer  an  increased  ability  to  route, 
monitor  and  manage  applets  throughout 
the  enterprise.  Cage  is  priced  at  $7,500 
for  25  users. 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.digitivity.com  or  call  415  947-1900. 


Mike  Carifio  is  the  president  of  Understanding  Systems,  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm  concentrating  on  Internet  applications  and  electronic  com¬ 
merce.  He  can  be  reached  at  carifio@usys.com. 
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□  I’d  like  to  take  advantage  of  the 
special  reader  offer.  Please  send  me 
the  Implementing  IT  Strategy.Trends, 
Procedures  &  Best  Practices  study. 

Please  mail  this  order  form  to 
CIO  Communications,  Inc., 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path, 
Framingham,  MA  0 1 70 1  or  fax 
to  (508)  879-1957  or  e-mail  your 
request  to  research@cio.com. 

□  Please  bill  me.  P.O.# _ 


Name 


Title 


Company 


I’ve  enclosed  a  check  for  $975. 
Please  charge  my  credit  card. 

Card  _ 


No. 


Exp.  Date 


Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

Telephone  No. 

Fax.  No. 

Email 

Effective  IT  strategies  are  critical  for  enhancing 
profits,  global  growth,  mobility  and  information  sharing 


There’s  an  old  saying,  “the  plan  is  worthless,  the  process  is  priceless.”  If  you’ve  ever  imple¬ 
mented  an  IT  strategic  plan,  you  know  that  a  well  thought  out  process  is  a  critical  success 
factor.  As  part  of  CIO’s  Best  Practice  Series,  Implementing  IT  Strategy:  Trends,  Procedures  & 
Best  Practices  provides  actionable  information  that  you  can  utilize  today  to  develop  and 
deploy  a  winning  IT  strategic  planning  process.  To  help  sell  your  plan  to  the  organization,  a 
disk  that  contains  a  sample  presentation  and  memo  are  included  as  a  value-added  bonus. 

Save  $200.  As  a  special  offer  to  CIO  readers,  you  are  invited  to  purchase  Implementing 
IT  Strategy:  Trends,  Procedures  &  Best  Practices  for  $975. 

Implementing  IT  Strategy:Trends,  Procedures  &  Best  Practices  is  a 
comprehensive,  information-rich  research  report  that  answers  all  your 
questions  regarding  the  IT  strategy  process... 


l rn: 


Strategic  Environment:  What  are  the  ideal  conditions  for  developing  an  IT  strategy? 

What  are  the  most  significant  challenges? 

Planning  Process:  How  long  does  it  take?  How  much  do  companies  spend? 

Was  a  methodology  used?  Who  is  responsible  for  developing  and  deploying  a  strategy? 
Leading  Practices:  Do  committees  work?  Are  formal  documents  still  used?  How  effective 
are  consultants,  benchmarking  efforts,  and  off-site  meetings  in  supporting  the  process? 

IT  Trends:  What  direction  are  companies  pursuing  (i.e.,  outsourcing, 

Intranet  applications  development,  enterprise-wide  standards)? 

What  major  shifts  occurred  as  a  result  of  planning  efforts? 
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IN  FUTURE  ISSUES 

The  IS  Staffing  Crisis 

In  a  special  issue  devoted  to  IS  staffing  problems,  CIO  looks  at  three  major  road¬ 
blocks  on  the  way  to  an  efficient  IS  organization:  finding  workers  with  the  right 
skills,  attracting  them  to  the  company  and  keeping  them  there.  This  issue  is  a  must- 
read  for  CIOs  who  find  themselves  looking  for  ways  to  find  employees  and  build 
and  maintain  their  loyalty  in  a  field  where  transience  is  often  the  name  of  the  game. 

EXECUTIVE  PROGRAMS 

The  Sixth  Annual  Enterprise  Value  Retreat 

Feb.  1-4,  1998  •  Ritz-Carlton  Laguna  Niguel  •  Dana  Point,  Calif. 

The  systems  enterprises  implement  to  increase  revenue  have  changed  dramatically, 
due  to  the  opportunities  of  the  digital  world.  Join  Harvard  Business  School  profes¬ 
sor  F.  Warren  McFarlan  as  he  leads  participants  through  interactive  lectures  and  a 
case  study  designed  to  examine  how  IT  investments  add  value  to  business  strategy. 
The  retreat  will  also  honor  the  winners  of  the  1998  Enterprise  Value  Awards,  an  in¬ 
novative  group  of  organizations  that  have  realized  profit  from  strategic  IT  planning. 
Contact  CIO  at  800  3SS-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 

Forging  Customer,  People  and  Business  Partnerships 

April  26-29,  1998  •  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress  •  Orlando,  Fla. 

Alliances  among  strategic  business  partners,  key  clients  and  high-level  employees  are 
imperatives  in  today’s  evolving  marketplace.  The  CIO  is  in  the  position  to  create 
leadership  initiatives  that  drive  these  alliances  and  challenge  conventional  business 
models  of  communication.  This  conference  will  examine  innovative  approaches  to 
strengthen  customer  relationships,  attract  and  retain  the  right  caliber  of  profes¬ 
sional  staff  and  drive  collaboration  between  the  organization  and  its  constituents. 
Contact  CIO  at  800  366-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 
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Show  me 


your  uniquely  human,  Microsoft-based 


client/server  &  PC/LAN  based  solutions  for  HR.  Please  send  me  a  free  interactive  demo. 


Name 

Title 

Company 

Type  of  Business 

Address 

City/State/Zip 

Area  Code/Phone  Number 

Fax  Number 

#  of  Employees 

#  of  Locations 

What  human  resource  software  are  you  currently  running? 
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SPECTRUM 

Human  Resource  Systems  Corporation 


HR' 


Vantage 


phone:  (800)  477-3287  fax:  (303)  595-9970 


1625  Broadway  Suite  2600,  Denver,  CO  80202 
e-mail:  Spectrum-info@spectrumHR.com  website:  www.spectrumhr.com 


CIO  12.97 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO  414  DENVER  CO 


POSTAGE  TO  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


SPECTRUM 

Human  Resource  Systems  Corporation 


1625  BROADWAY  STE  2600 
DENVER  CO  80202-9511 
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I  am  human 
Therefore 
I  am  unique 


I  will  not  conform  to  software 
that  runs  factories.  I  am  not 
motivated  by  a  dream  based 
on  numbers.  I  am  human. 
Therefore,  I  am  not  a  cog  in 
your  corporate  wheel,  but  a 
player  in  your  corporate 
picture.  You  see  me 
everyday.  You  ask  me  how  I 
manage.  And  I  answer. 


Spectrum 


^ pi:--.1 

Spectrum  is  the  world's  ow  exclusive  provider  of  software  for  HR  management,  benefits 
administration  and  trainin eland  development  applications.  For  additional  information  on  our 
uniquely  human,  Microsofjbased  client/server  and  PC/LAN  solutions,  call  800-477-3287. 


IR  antage 


Human  Resource  Systems  Corporation 


1625  Broadway,  Suite  2600,  DenveffjtO  80202,  e-mail:  Spectrum-info@spectrumHR.com  website:www.spectrumhr.com 
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CIO 


Enterprise 
Value  Retreat 


&  Awards 


Ceremony 


February  1-4,  1998 
Ritz-Carlton  Laguna  Niguel 
Dana  Point,  California 


Channels  of  distribution  and  the  ways  companies 
add  value  and  organize  their  work  have  all  changed 
dramatically  over  a  very  short  period  of  time.  As 
we  move  closer  to  the  21st  century,  explosive  new 
opportunities  are  being  created  by  the  Internet  and 
intranets.  Plotting  the  course  in  this  new  world  is 
an  extremely  difficult  and  challenging  task. 


Through  a  combination  of  case  studies  and  inter¬ 
active  lectures,  we  will  learn  how  a  $2.2  billion 
corporation,  with  major  IT  investments  and  strate¬ 
gic  planning,  is  transforming  its  business  model. 
Systems  reengineering  and  an  aggressive  Year  2000 
strategy  are  supporting  this  case  study  enterprise  in 
capitalizing  on  a  highly  competitive  and  rapidly 
changing  marketplace. 


For  the  most  powerful  learning  experience  and  net¬ 
working  opportunity  of  the  year,  visit  www.cio.com 
or  call  800  355-0246  to  reserve  your  place  in  the 
1998  Enterprise  Value  Retreat. 
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Unlike  any  conference.  A  must 
for  senior  IT  management." 


Robert  Schwartz 
General  Manager 
Information  Services 
Matsushita  Electric  Corp. 


I  have  never  attended  a 


retreat  more  relevant  to  my 
current  business  challenges.' 


Irving  Zaks 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
Information  Systems  Division 


Proud  Underwriter  of 
CIO  Magazine's  Enterprise  Value  Awards: 


AT&T 


Enterprise  Value  Retreat  Partners: 


BOOZ  ALLEN  &  HAMILTON 
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the  Complete  Networking  Solution"  COMPG  WARE 
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Bay  Networks 


COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
CONSULTING 


tw  Data  General 


Novell  PLATINUM 
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You  don’t  have  to  ‘  think  outside  the  box  for  teehnology  solutions  anymore— our  I.T.  professionals 
have  done  it  for  you.  XLConnect  brings  you  the  powerful  advantage  of  experience  and  proven 
methodologies  to  solve  the  complex  challenges  of  planning,  building,  and  managing  technology 
solutions.  Based  on  our  best  practices  model,  our  proven  approach  to  enterprise  computing 
allows  us  to  “box  in”  complex  integration  issues  and  deliver  solutions  on  time  and  on  budget. 
So  don’t  think  outside  the  box — we’ve  packaged  everything  you  need  inside.  To  open  your 
own  solution,  call  1.888.444.4XLC,  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.xlconnect.com. 


BY  REDESIGN 


BACK  TO  THE  DRAWING  BOARD 


Home  Improvement 


Nothing  was  seriously  wrong  with 
Epson  America  Inc.’s  Web  site  (www. 
epson.com/home.shtmI)  as  it  approached 
its  first  birthday.  “It  was  very  functional, 
very  attractive,  very  well  received,”  recalls 
Corporate  Webmaster  Alex  Nathanson.  But  officials 
at  the  Torrance,  Calif.-based  Epson — best  known  as 
a  printer  manufacturer — figured  there  was  room  for 
improvement. 

A  redesign  by  an  in-house  team  gives  visitors  more 
details  about  what’s  on  the  site  and  how  to  find  it  easily. 

The  company  offers  24-hour  customer  assistance 
online.  This  assistance  accounts  for  about  half  of  the 
total  site  traffic  (sales  and  marketing  activities  make 
up  most  of  the  other  50  percent). 

And  the  redesign  continues.  In  September  1997, 
Epson,  established  an  online  database  where  visitors 
can  use  ZIP  codes  to  look  up  the  nearest  resellers. 

If  traffic  is  any  indicator,  the  overhaul  has  paid  off. 


film 

FCSTIVAL 


What's 


- EPSON-, 

Connection  J 


CORPORATE 


-tocsin - -I 

•■Products 


JT  Epson  , 
Contacts J 


r- Table  of 

CONTENTS 


Old  design:  Oversized  logo  took  too  long  to  load,  and 
general  categories  offered  little  insight  into  Epson's 
diverse  businesses 


Epson’s  home  page  now  gets  more  than  half  a  million 
unique  visits  per  month — or  17  times  the  traffic  of  the 
original  site.  EE1 


Managing  Editor  Anne  Stuart  can  be  reached  at 
astuart@cio.com. 
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You've  got  to  see  the 

MEW  PHOTOPLUS  COLO* 

Photo  Scanner 


EPSON 
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&  Iron-On 
Transfer  Paper? 

Oi  I  EPSON  ACCESSORIES. 
INC.  AT  <aOO)S7S*77ftG  FOR 
INFORMATION  AMD  PRICES. 


EPSON 


Driver 

Downloads 


What's 

New 


Rotating  banners 
promote  products  and 
activities  on  the  site 


Visitors  can  download 
drivers  for  scanners 
and  printers 


Site  links  to  24-hour 
online  technical 
support  information 
including  FAQs  and 
e-mail  connection 


Home  page  extends 
the  Epson  brand  name 
to  the  lesser-known 
camera  division 


At  the  top  of  every 
screen,  navigational 
choices  now  appear  as 
a  menu  strip  that 
quickly  caches  and 
reloads 
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“WITH  SAPPHIRE/WEB  DEVELOPING 


ENTERPRISE  JAVA 

APPLICATIONS 

IS  A  LESS  RISKY  BUSINESS." 


Fred  Kauber,  Reliance  Group 


_ _ J{!» 
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"We've  standardized  on 
Sapphire/Web  for  all  our 
corporate  Web  development 
and  deployment." 


"Our  intranet  risk  management  system 
puts  mission-critical  data  into  the  hands 
of  our  700  account  reps.  It's  a  huge 
competitive  advantage." 


Reliance  Group  is  a  multi-billion 
dollar  insurance  organization,  so 
when  they  needed  to  migrate 
a  critical  mainframe-based  system 
to  the  Web,  Fred  couldn't  afford 
to  mess  around. 

Reliance  relies 
on  Sapphire/Web® 
to  develop  and 
deploy  enterprise 
Web-to-database 
applications. 

With  both  100% 
Pure  Java  platform  independence 
and  C/C++  for  high  performance. 

A  visual  environment 
for  speed.  Native 
database  connectivity. 

No  run-time  fees.  And  middleware 
and  transaction  processing  for 
scalability  and  reliability. 

With  Sapphire/Web,  Java's  ready. 

If  you're  ready,  call  (609)  727-4600, 


Now  with  thousands  of  users,  industry  leaders  like 
AT&T,  Eli  Lilly,  Raytheon,  Reliance  Group,  MCI,  and 
Time  rely  on  Sapphire/Web.  Read  the  rest  of  Fred's 
story  at  www.bluestone.com/success/reliance.html. 


"With  100% 
Pure  Java,  we  can 
develop  once  and  run 
everywhere. " 


or  visit  our  website. 


©  Milestone  Software,  Inc.  1 997.  Sapphire/Web  and  Bluestone  are  registered  trademarks  of 

Milestone  Software,  Inc.  All  other  products  mentioned  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  WWW.blueStOne.COm 


Who  protects  Ft.  Knox? 


The  world 
is  moving  to 
WindowsNT. 
We'll  take 
you  there. 


Only  InterServe™  mission-critical  NT  servers  are  safe 
enough  for  the  Ft.  Knox  IT  center.  Mention  "Fort  Knox" and  you 
probably  think  of  stacks  of  gold  stashed  behind  heavily  guarded  steel  walls. 
But  for  the  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Knox  is  a  key  military  installation  supported  by 
one  of  their  most  advanced  IT  centers.  That's  where  you'll  find  InterServe 
servers  on  duty,  safeguarding  Fort 
Knox's  new  state-of-the-art  network. 

On  specs  alone,  InterServe 
earned  its  stripes  in  the  Army's 
information  infrastructure.  Powered 
by  Intel's  200  MHz  Pentium®  Pro 
processors,  these  Windows  NT®  servers  offered  more  memory,  more  storage, 
and  better  benchmark  numbers  than  any  comparably  priced  equipment.  But 
it  was  the  flexibility,  growth  potential,  and  rich  level  of  service  and  support 
that  really  impressed  the  top  brass. 

No  company  understands  Windows  NT  like  Intergraph®  Computer 
Systems.  In  1992,  we  migrated  all  of  our  hardware  products  to  Windows  NT. 
Today  we're  the  Windows  NT  transition  experts,  helping  customers  deploy 
almost  every  type  of  application  from  databases  to  messaging.  We  have  the 
tools  and  the  team  to  deliver  a  complete  systems 
solution.  From  InterSite”  our  complete  site  manage¬ 
ment  solution,  to  AccessNFS,  the  industry's  easiest 
UNIX/NT  interoperability  solution.  All  backed  by  our 
own  worldwide  service,  support  and  consulting. 


□ 


To  learn  more 
about  the  Ft.  Knox 


our 


FREE  InterSite 
Mirroring  and 

SwitchOver  (IMAS)  software  offer,  call  1-800-763-0242 
and  ask  for  Case  Study  No.  22.  Or  reach  us  on  the  Internet  at 
www.intergraph.com/ics/interserve/casestudies/ftknox. 


INTERGRAPH 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 


Intergraph  and  the  Intergraph  logo  are  registered  trademarks  and  InterServe  and  InterSite  are  trademarks  af  Intergraph 
Corporation  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  the  Pentium  processor  logo  is  a  trodemork  ol  Intel 
Corporation  Windows  NT  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation  Other  brands  are  trademarks  of  their  respective 
owners.  Copyright  1997  Intergraph  Corporation,  Huntsville  AL  35894-0001  MC970I74 


